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GETTING TOGETHER—THE RESULTS. 
Almost all of the advantages which man possesses 
above the inferior animals arise from his power 
of acting in combination with his fellows, and of ac- 
complishing by the united efforts of numbers what 
could not be accomplished by the detached efforts 
of individuals.—John Stuart Mill. 











The Joint Convention of the National Associations. 

Only ten days away, the joint convention of the two national 
Independent telephone organizations—the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America and the National Independent 
Telephone Association—promises to be the greatest in the his- 
tory of Independent telephony, in every respect. In all parts 
of the country Independent telephone men are arranging to 
come to Chicago during the week of December 6. There are 
many reasons for the great interest manifested in this meeting. 

The first one that might be mentioned is that it is to be a 
And out of it, it is 
hoped, will come one united association—strong in member- 


meeting of all Independent telephone men. 


ship and energy—which will carry on efficiently and effectively 
the constructive and educational work that Independent tel- 
ephony needs. 

Telephone companies are now more than ever before con- 
fronted with problems which require co-operative effort for 
their solution. Accounting and valuation are subjects about 
which managers will have to be better informed in the future 
than they are now. These topics will come in for a large 
share of attention at the convention. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission and many of the state commissions will be repre- 
sented by members of their accounting and engineering staffs. 
Their representatives will take part in the discussions, so that 
much practical benefit should be derived by the telephone men. 

There are many questions of management which will be 


brought out in the session to be devoted to this subject. Man- 


agement in all its phases will be considered and points of prac- 
tical interest discussed. 

The general sessions of the convention will present many 
features that will attract and benefit the executives. 

These are only some of the reasons why so many are plan- 
ning to attend this joint convention. Men who have not 
attended a national convention for several years expect to be 
there. The practical program which has been arranged meets 
with their approval and they believe in supporting such a con- 
vention. Not only will they personally derive benefit from 
such a gathering, but the industry, as a whole, will be benefited 
by the application of the ideas which will be brought out at 
the sessions. The program, outlined on the next page, is one 
of the most attractive that has ever been drawn up for a 
national convention. Full details of the topics and speakers 
will be published next week. 

The time selected for this convention—early December— 
comes at a period when it is most convenient for telephone 
men to be absent from their exchanges. Then, too, the ladies 
of their families will welcome an opportunity to visit Chicago 
at this time. Christmas shopping may be done and grand opera 
may be heard. The committee in charge of the program has 
not overlooked the entertainment of the visiting ladies. Spe- 
cial features are being arranged for them. The banquet pro- 
gram will appeal especially to the ladies, while one of the 
general sessions to which they will be invited, will have ad- 
dresses which will interest them. 

The committee in charge of the convention, in making up 
the program, has aimed to incorporate features which will 
appeal to everyone. There is no doubt but that the time and 
money spent in attending the convention will be more than 
repaid by the benefit, both direct and indirect, which will be 
derived from it. As in former years TELEPHONY invites visit- 
ing telephone men to make use of its offices in the Monad- 


nock Block and its quarters at the convention, for receiving 


mail or telegrams and as their headquarters while in Chicago. 
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The JOINT INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CONVENTION _ The 

National Independent. 

Independent December 8, 9 and 10 Telephone 

Telephone Association 

Association Hotel LaSalle Chicago of America 
PROGRAM 


Speakers will be representative of the Federal and State Commissions and men from 
the operating and manufacturing companies, each recognized as an expert in his line. 


Wednesday, December 8 


10 a.m. Organization. 
Meeting of the two National Associations in separate and joint business ses- 
sions. 
Reports of Committees. 


2p.m. Address of Welcome. 
Response. 
Annual Addresses of Associations’ Presidents. 
Address by Hon. Chas. A. Prouty, Director of Valuation for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Addresses by Members of State Commissions. 


Thursday, December 9 
10 a.m. Accounting Division: 

Discussion of Interstate Commerce Commission Forms of Annual Reports 
for Telephone Companies. 

Additions to and Deductions from Plant—A discussion of methods fol- 
lowed by telephone companies in complying with Valuation Order No. 3. 

The Depreciation Account—How to arrive at a proper reserve to cover 
depreciation and after the reserve is created what expenses are prop- 
erly to be charged to this account. 


The Handling of Materials and Supplies Account. 
Methods of Collating Data Required Under Valuation Order 18. 


2 p.m. General Subject: The Management of Telephone Systems. 
The Manager. 
The Plant Superintendent. 
The Traffic Manager. 
The Auditor. 
*“‘Keeping Up With the Times.” 
7 p.m. Banquet. 
Friday, December 10 
10a.m. Standards of Apparatus. 
Transmission. 
General discussions of Reports of Standardization Committee. 
Adjournment. 


Exhibits of manufacturers and dealers in telephone supplies will occupy the entire 


17th floor of the Hotel LaSalle, 61 rooms. 




















A Greater Public Interest 


Equal Treatment for Common Producers, Common Carriers and Common Consumers—A Citizenship Catech- 
ism—Questions and Answers for Thinking Men to Consider—Points in Common of the 
Common Carrier, Common Producer and Common Consumer 


By James H. Shoemaker 


Utility men will do well to keep one ear near the ground. 
Here are some of the rumblings from the conference on valua- 
tions which was held during the second week of November in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the Utilities Bureau: 

“Valuations so far have been mostly mere flashes in the pan 
—most expensive procedures for specific purposes, and then dis- 
carded and the process repeated when a need next arises.”— 
Chas. L. Pillsbury, chief engineer, Public Utilities Commission, 
District of Columbia. 

“According to counsel for the Philadelphia Electric Co. that 
company to date has spent approximately $200,000. If that 
same rate is maintained, it will cost more than $100,000,000 
simply to inventory the utilities of this country.”—Morris L. 
Cooke, director of public works, Philadelphia. 

“Tf the value of the railroads is judged in the future by the 
reproduction theory, a radical rise in rates will result.”—Ed- 
ward W. Bemis, Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago. 

If the utility men are relying upon the courts as their final 
defense, they are different from the men from the cities and 
commissions who took part in this conference. They are ex- 
pecting to have the laws changed, if necessary, as the follow- 
ing will show: 


“Our highest courts and commissions also differ. One com- 
mission, that of New Jersey, a few years ago allowed 30 per 
cent. for intangible values in addition to a 2 per cent. deprecia- 
tion (or hazard). Virtually at the same time, the New York 
commission allowed nothing for intangible values, and said 
there was plenty of money seeking investment at less than 6 
per cent. 

It is doubtful if the government should ever guarantee 
private companies against losses so long as private ownership 
continues; the hazards of the business should be borne by 
private companies.”—Clifford Thorne, chairman, Iowa Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. 

“Court decisions would lead us to believe that the more the 
people contribute to the value of the railroads, the more they 
should be required to pay for the service rendered by these 
transportation companies. 

If the courts have sanctioned any such a doctrine as this, it 
is time to recede from it, otherwise the people, through their 
law-making power will soon direct the courts as to what are 
their constitutional limitations in the matter of making rates, 
which is clearly a legislative function.”-—A. E. Helm, Commerce 
Council, Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 

“These values, which the corporation lawyers are injecting, 
include good will, location and unearned increment. If the 
corporation attorneys have their way, the American people are 
going to find themselves in a bad way when they wake up. 
These things which are being injected will roll up into billions 
of dollars.”—Chairman Bristow, of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Why should the historical or cost value be applied to the 
common carriers, the mere messengers who act as delivery men 
to carry necessities from common producers to common con- 
sumers while at the same time the “dear people’—the common 
consumers—are compelled to pay annual dividends or rentals 
on 30 billions of unearned increment in the land values of 
the common producers—the farm owners? 

If the people should not pay more to the common carriers 
as the unearned increment increases in their properties, to the 
extent of a mere five billions, why should the same people— 
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the common consumers—be compelled to pay more to the com- 
mon producers as the unearned increment is increased in the 
farm owners’ land? 


A CITIZENSHIP CATECHISM. 


1. Is there a calling or vocation, an undertaking or industry, 
a business or interest whose owners should be looked upon, 
talked about, thought of and dealt with as common producers? 

Answer. There is. 

2. Should common producers be looked upon, talked about, 
thought of and dealt with in the same manner as a majority of 
the people now look upon, talk abut, think of and deal with 
common carriers? 


Answer. No. Common producers should not be looked up- 
on, talked about, thought of nor dealt with in any such 
manner nor in any such spirit as a majority of the people 
look upon, talk about, think of and deal with common 
carriers. On the contrary, they should be looked upon, 
talked about, thought of and dealt with in exactly the 
spirit and manner which should, but which, as yet, does 
not characterize the attitude of the majority toward com- 
mon carriers. Common producers and common carriers 
should both be dealt with in accordance with the prin- 
ciple which declares that governments are for the “pun- 
ishment of those who do evil and for the praise of those 
who do well.” And, in the practicing of that principle 
there should be no favorites. 


3. In the relationship of the people to the common produc- 
ers, is there an element which, under the common law, our 
highest courts recognize, deal with and speak of as public in- 
terest? 

Answer. There is. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said: “When the private owner of a property 
devotes it to a use in which the public is interested, he 
in effect grants to the public an interest (or proprietor- 
ship) in that use, and he must, to the extent of that use, 
(or interest), submit to be controlled for the common 
good.” 


4. Does the public have a “dollar and cents” interest in those 
who own the only materials and forces that can be used for 
producing necessities ? 

Or, does the public have this “dollar-and-cents” interest in 
those who own the principal materials and forces, those who 
own the major portion of the materials and forces, or those 
who own the materials and forces which are nearest to hand and 
most convenient for producing such necessities as food, cloth- 
ing, etc.? 

Answer. It does, and the more rapidly the unclaimed re- 
mainder of the most valuable and the most accessible of 
these materials and forces is decreased, the more rapid 
will be the increase of the public’s “dollars and cents” 
interest in the private owners of the properties of the 
common producers. 

Note: The world-old migration of the occidentals west- 

ward is now in collision with the eastward migration of 

the orientals; and, as fast as the pressure of this collision 
intensifies, there will be a corresponding increase in the 
interest of the public in those who have succeeded in 
gaining a legalized title to the materials and forces which 
must be used for the production of the necessities of life. 
Does the public have a “dollar and cents” interest in 


or 
: 
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common producers that is six-fold greater than its interest in 
common carriers? And, if so, why? 

Answer. It does. And its interest in common producers 
is six-fold greater because: 

(1) The social value, or, the “publicly created value” 
from which farm owners and other owners of the “forces 
and materials of the earth” collect annual dividends, re- 
turns or rentals is six-fold greater than the amount in- 
volved in all the watered stock the common carriers have 
ever been accused of having. 

(2) This six-fold greater dividend, return or rental 
from publicly created values which is an “income” for 
the private purses of those who succeed in getting legal- 
ized title to farm lands and other “natural resources” 
is an out-go from the pocket of every common consumer. 

6. Are 99 per cent. or more of the people of the United 
States totally blinded, wholly uninformed, woefully misled or 
prejudiced concerning the relative importance of the public’s 
interest in common carriers as contrasted with common pro- 
ducers? 

Answer. There may be some disagreement as to the per- 
centage, but most people will agree that a large majority 
are misled or prejudiced. 

7. Does this prevailing blindness cause the people to hold the 
common carriers responsible for the whole amount of the 
public’s interest in all publicly created values? 

Answer. It does. 

8. Does this prevailing blindness, this confusion of thought 
or prejudice incline many people to suspect, fear, envy and 
hate common carriers while commiserating or pitying them- 
selves? 

Answer. It does. 

9. Does this inclination, to suspect, fear, envy and hate pub- 
lic service (and the owners of public service businesses) place 
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The Public’s Six-Fold Greater Interest. 


upon common carriers a responsibility which is unfair, a burden 
that is six times greater than they can ever hope to bear? 
Answer. It plainly tends to overload the shoulders of the 
owners of public service businesses. 
10. Who sustains the greatest financial embarrassment from 
this overloading of the shoulders of the common carriers? 
Answer. Those upon whom the overload is placed. 
11. Who should be most active in finding the cause and pro- 
viding a cure for this tremendous overload? 
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Answer. Every wideawake man worthy of being called a 
true citizen; but, chiefly those who are suffering from 
the overload; nor should they blush or stammer when 
letting it be known that they are true citizens who have 
been unfairly burdened. 

12. Does the lack of a familiar dialect with which to express 
the points and principles involved—does the lack of apt and 
appealing phrases and the lack of an effectual agitation or 
propaganda—account for any part or all of the prevailing blind- 
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The Public Interest Problem as it Should be Understood. 


ness, lack of understanding, prejudice, suspicion, fear, envy 
hate and opposition of the people; or the views they take, the 
words they speak, the thoughts they think and the manner and 
spirit in which they deal with common carriers? 

Answer. The meagerness of familiar and apt phrases is 
plainly a hindrance rather than a help for the common 
carriers. That is why emphasis is here placed upon such 
phrases as common producers, common consumers, etc. 


13. In certain countries, other than our own, is this six-fold 
greater interest (which the public has in the publicly-created 
values of the common producers) being dealt with through 
the enactment of laws? Have any countries enacted law 
or created boards or commissions for the regulation and 
valuation of the business and property of the common pro- 
ducers, in any such manner as the United States government 
is regulating and valuing common carriers? 


Answer. Yes. In England, for instance, it is the land, the 
materials and forces required for the common produc- 
tion of food rather than the common carriers that is be- 
ing valued. 

In the United States agitators attack those who own 
the means of transportation and communication, but in 
England the agitator is attacking those who own the 
materials and forces required for production, those who 
own land, those who own farms. 

14. What figures are available from the United States 
Census concerning the tenure of land and land values (with 
improvements excluded) ? 

Answer. Volumes V and VI of the Twelfth Census re- 

port a little over 20 million families; and almost 11 
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millions, or more than half, are living in rented homes. 
Even in such agricultural states as Illinois and Iowa, 
more than half of the families are in rented homes. 


For the whole United States there are two millions of 
tenant farmers operating farms valued at five billions of 
dollars. And 60 per cent. of this leased-farm value 
(three billions) is in the North Central states, within a 
few hundred miles of Chicago. 


The number of owners of common producer properties 
who have “twenty farms or more, each” is 3,244. “The 
average number of farms (in the United States) owned 
by each of this class was 35. The owner with the larg- 
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The Public Interest Problem as it is Popularly Misunderstood. 


est number had 704 farms, with a reported area of 48,358 
acres and a total value of $4,545,230.” 
15. Should common carriers try to turn the tables against 
common producers? 
Answer. No. 
that is needed. 


It is an increase of goodwill—not ill will— 
“Turning tables,” “getting even” and 


all other forms of “evil for evil” merely increases ill 
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will which is the greater part, if not all, of the trouble. 
It does seem proper, however, for telephone men, to- 
gether with all who favor fair play, to act as citizens 
having full knowledge of that greater public interest 
which is hinted at in the following: 

Until common producers—the men who get rent from the 
“site value” of farm land and town lots—have succeeded in 
disproving the official (census) report, which states that they, 
themselves, are actually collecting the annual dividends, returns 
or rentals on 30 billions of publicly created values in land, they 
should be prevailed upon, in all goodwill to see, as plainly as 
possible, this point: 

It is exceedingly unbecoming, as well as unfair, for them to 
lead the agitation, or for them to yell, “stop, thief!” at com- 
mon carriers who are not so much as indicted—but merely 
suspected or accused by openly avowed antagonists—of having 
five billions of publicly created values, in the form of “watered 
stock.” 

Common consumers should be prevailed upon, in all goodwill, 
to see as plainly as possible, this fact: Cutting down the valua- 
tion of common carriers may reduce the rates charged for 
their service; but the private owners of the property of the 
common producers will get every penny of the benefit. If 
everybody could be positively assured that the services of tele- 
phones and railroads would be absolutely free until Jannary 1, 
1950, the rent of every farm, mine, timber tract, town lot and 
so forth would rise, irresistibly, just enough to “absorb” the 
last cent of advantage to be gained therefrom. 

Common consumers should be prevailed upon to see that tak- 
ing away from a publicly created value—or, taking away from 
a privately earned value—of telephones and railroads could 
not result otherwise than that a corresponding increase would 
be put, immediately, into the publicly created value of farms, 
town lots and so forth. If there really were five billions of 
publicly created value in the properties of the common car- 
riers, and if it were to be “ ‘regulated’ out,”—the effect of such 
“regulation” or of a valuation of that kind, would be to drive 
it into the publicly created value—the “unearned increment”— 
in farms. It would merely raise the unearned increment from 
30 billions to 35 billions. 

Common carriers—the owners of telephones and railroads— 
need to be aroused to a full appreciation of this fact: The 
valuing of a railroad or telephone system by a government 
commission means to its owners exactly the same as it would 
mean to the owner of a farm to have an “Appraisal Jury”’— 
under condemnation proceedings—fix the value of a field that 
was to be taken for the use of the public, for a wagon road, 
a school ground, an experimental farm or a park. 

16. Will the public’s lack of appreciation of its six-fold 
greater interest have any effect upon the appraisal and valua- 
tion of railroads and telephones? If so, what will the nature of 
its influence probably be? 

Answer. If not speedily corrected, the public’s lack of ap- 
preciation is almost sure to cause the so-called farmer 
states to continue in their past and present course—of 
giving financial and popular support to those who are 
struggling to have what they call the “Historical method” 
of valuation applied—wherever it will afford a figure 
less than could be obtained by following the “Reproduc- 
tion method.” 

In other words, if there is not a speedy and effectual 
showing-up of certain facts and factors, a very few of 
which have been hinted at but faintly in the foregoing, 
the tendency will be for the farmer states to influence 
this appraisal and valuation as they influenced the pas- 
sage of the law which exempts them from the penalties 
others must suffer for violating the law against combina- 
tions. 

Farmer states have had influence enough to enact and 
enforce a law which taxes oleomargarine ten cents a 











17. 
Answer. 





pound whenever it is colored as the expert butter makers 
color their product. This has been done for the purpose 
of keeping up the price of the common consumer’s food. 
If it accomplished its purpose to the extent of holding 
the price of butter up, not ten cents but only two cents 
a pound, that, alone, put into the pockets of common 
producers $30,000,000 on the total of a billion and a half 
pounds of butter made in the year which ended June 30, 
1914—more than a 6 per cent. dividend on all the In- 
dependent telephone properties of the United States. 


What can utility men in general do to remedy matters? 
To help matters, utility men might, first of all, 
awaken as fully as possible to an appreciation of such 
matters as these: 

(1) Utility closets were among the first to be opened. 
Utility skeletons were placed very near the head of the 
great modern program or procession of “publicity.” 
And, it really was a trying ordeal, at first. It was irri- 
tating to be jeered at; it was embarrassing to be “parad- 
ed”—especially while nobody suspected that there would 
ever be any other so-called private business dragged out 
to be investigated or regulated. 

But eventually there comes a feeling of great relief 
from the assurance that everything is fully known by 
everybody. The worst has been “shown up”—and, in 
the very worst light that the most able opponents could 
possibly bring to bear upon it. Comfort may be taken, 
also, from the fact that the pendulum is now due to 
swing back toward its more normal position. 

(2) Utility men have no occasion, therefore, to act 
confused or to feel embarrassed. If anyone has acquired 
the habit of running to cover whenever a light is turned 
on, or whenever a closet door is about to be opened, or 
at the mention of “graft” or its modern synonym, profit 
—if his whole attitude has become that of an apologist 
or a self-defender—let him reverse himself, as quickly 
and as completely as possible. 

(3) Every utility man can well afford to study until 
he gains a competent citizen’s mastery of the greater 
public interests or needs. Having done this, he can well 
afford to join in with the help along the movement 
which seeks to turn health-giving light and attention up- 
on every department of human endeavor. 

(4) Utility men can well afford to testify freely 
about their own actual experiences in this matter of hav- 
ing had their matters placed before the public. They 
can well afford to say: “It has been beneficial to us 
to have our closets aired. We see that as a commerce 
commission was created to bring this good thing called 
valuation, regulation and publicity to our affairs which 
beforehand had always. been private, so, also, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is now preparing to look through 
every door which it suspects of leading to a closet in 
which there might be a skeleton or decaying matter. 
And from our experience we know that while it irritates 
and embarrasses, at first, it is, in the long run, the very 
best thing that can possibly happen to every department 
of human interest—civic, industrial, commercial, social, 
educational and religious. If you want to feel real good, 
go and get valued, regulated and made public, as has been 
done to us. Then, and not until then, can you know how 
we feel.” 

Could there be anything wrong about it if utility men 
were to join in a “straightening out” campaign, as those 
who see “red” allege they were once united for the in- 
fluencing of politics? Has not the field of contest shifted 
back of legislatures to the arena of sentiment? 

Could there be any harm in devoting as many figurers, 
as many figures and as many columns in the press to 
straightening out the notions or prejudices of the people 
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about economics, ethics, etc., as are devoted to keeping 
ideas straight about the grain markets, and the money 
markets of the various centers? Could any harm come 
from devoting as many pages to the “straightening out” 
of existing prejudices as are devoted to football, base- 
ball, tennis, golf, etc.? 

And if we refuse or neglect to put the time, the effort, 
the newspaper and magazine space, the Chautauqua effort 
and the agitation that is demanded, before conventions 
of publishers, teachers and preachers—if utility men put 
less of the “’rah, ’rah!” into this than they, themselves, 
put into the sporting page—by what right could it be 
claimed that sports are considered of less importance 
than our business affairs? 

(To be Continued.) 





New York Telephone Directory. 


The new telephone directory of the New York Telephone 
Co., recently issued, has created unusual interest, as it is the 
product of research and experimentation not usually applied 
to such a prosaic volume. Although it contains 35,000 more 
names than the previous edition, it has nearly 150 less pages 
than the one issued last fall. It is more easily handled and 
more easily read. 

The form decided upon, it is announced, was only arrived at 
after years of study and experiment. The new directory con- 
tains about 360,000 listings and 660,000 copies have been put 
in circulation. The weight of the new book is a little less 
than three pounds, as against the old directory’s weight of 
three pounds, eight ounces. 

It is estimated that the book is more easily read to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent. D. J. W. Baird, director of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., an ex- 
pert on optics and printing, who supplemented the work of 
the directory men, made nearly 4,000 experiments, choosing 
32 men and women, who differed in age, sight, education and 
station in life, to determine the case and speed with which the 
average telephone subscriber can find a number in the telephone 
directory when the pages are arranged in different ways and 
with diffrent type. 

Stop watches proved that it took the average subscriber 10.35 
seconds to find a number in.the three-column page of the old 
directory, but that a number can be selected from the new 
four-column page in 9.28 seconds. This is an improvement 
in legibility of more than 10 per cent. By arranging the names 
and listing in four columns, instead of three, the number of 
pages has been cut from 984 to 836. The type is compressed 
horizontally, rather than vertically, and there are 11 listings 
to the inch instead of 12. 





Answer of Postal in Dispute Over Use of Wires. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., in answer to a com- 
plaint filed with the Ohio Public Utilities Commission by 
the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., states that 
it has not decided whether it will use its telegraph wires 
for the purpose of transmitting telephone messages be- 
tween Cincinnati and points in Butler county, but that 
it is arranging them so as to be able to transmit over 
them interstate telephone messages. 

In its complaint, the Bell company asserts the Posta! 
company is not authorized to do telephone business i! 
the state and asks that it be restrained from constructin: 
telephone lines in Butler county. 





Yellville, Ark., Exchange to be Reconstructed. 

The Arkansas-Missouri Telephone Co., of Cotter, Ark 
has completed arrangements for the reconstruction of it 
exchange and system at Yellville, Ark. Among the in 
provements planned are the setting of new poles and strine- 
ing of cable in town and rebuilding the exchange. 




















Ohio's Twentieth Annual Telephone Convention 


Meeting of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association at Columbus, November 18 and 19, an Anniversary 
to be Remembered—The Work of Nearly a Quarter of a Century—New Work 
Planned—Many Interesting Papers Presented 


The keynote of the twentieth annual convention of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association, held at Colum- 
bus, November 18 and 19, was struck by Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, president of the Ohio State University, when he said: 
“T believe the world was organized for business, and serv- 
ice and the man who gives the greatest service is the 
greatest man. 

“You men have been the creators of a new business. 
have annihilated time and space and encircled the earth 
with the human voice. The invention you have developed 
has enriched the world and it has not taken anything away. 
Your business has not injured or driven out any other busi- 
ness, and you have not taken the places of any other men. 
Surely, you occupy a unique position, and one to be proud 
of because you are rendering a great human service and, 
who gives the greatest service 


You 


as I said before, the man 
is the greatest man.” 

That was the keynote of the meeting—‘Service.” Vice- 
Mayor Fred J. Herr in his address of welcome at the 
opening session on November 18, said: “There are 360,000 
Independent telephone stations and about 600 companies 
comprising the Independent system in this state, all of them 
rendering a great public service. About 300 are now affil- 
iated with this association and the sentiment of Indepen- 
dence is the only tie of its existence. No pools or work- 
ing agreements were ever a part of the work of this asso- 
ciation. This is simply wonderful and shows your loyalty 
for Independence, and you do not want to lose this Inde- 
pendence. Standing like the Rock of Gibraltar for this 
loyalty, you should be complimented for the unselfishness 
in working together and not one of you seeking personal 
advantage. 

“T am informed that the Independent people are ahead 
of the Bell system in Ohio and have been for 15 years. The 
largest Independent company in the United States is the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. It comprises about 15 com- 
panies, and consolidated about four months ago with 110,000 
stations and controls the Independent toll lines in Ohio. 

“IT welcome you to the home of this association and this 
company. As the representative of the city I heartily wel- 
come you in its name, and hope the pleasures of this meet- 
ing will continue from now until you adjourn.” 

Chas. R. Cary, of Millersburg, in responding to the 
mayor’s address of welcome, spoke of the growth of the 
independent telephone movement and its value to the 
‘eople. “In Columbus,” he said, “when the Citizens’ Tele- 

hone Co. was organized the Bell rate was $60 for a resi- 
‘ence telephone. Now you can have both Independent and 

‘ell telephone in your residence for practically half of 
this amount, and you can reach a much greater number 

' people.” 

He spoke of the telephone business as a business of serv- 
ice and said it had changed the map of the world. 

“In war the telephone is as invaluable as it is in peace. It 
has brought the whole people together and has been of greater 
service than any other single invention,” he said in conclusion. 

Following Mr. Cary President F. L. Beam read his annual 
address, which follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


“The importance and stability of any great industrial under- 
taking is evidenced, primarily, by the character of men it 
attracts and its ability to hold and augment its adherents 
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through a long period of time. Looking back over the past 
20 years and reviewing impartially the marvelous growth of 
the Independent telephone movement in Oliio, and taking into 
consideration the tremendous obstacles which have been over- 
come, we cannot but keenly appreciate that we are engaged 
in one of the greatest of modern utilities. The steady growth, 
vear by year, the fidelity and loyalty of the men engaged, 
and the stability of our investments, under the most adverse 
conditions, bespeaks for the telephone business, a merit and 
economic usefulness, which has now conclusively demon- 
strated, that this great utility is in a class by itself. 


Tue RESULT oF UNTIRING EFFortT AND CO-OPERATION. 


I see so many faces here that have constantly been with 
us since the beginning of our organization, and to whom every 
accomplishment, and page of our history, is a personal experi- 
ence, that, in a way I hesitate to devote much time to the 
past. However, I want to say at this point, and further, 
want to be most clearly understood, that our accomplishments, 
which even our competitors are forced to admit are little 
short of marvelous, are first and last, the result of untiring 
effort, and close co-operation, on the part of every man en- 
gaged in the Independent telephone business, throughout the 
various districts of the state. . 

It nas been the willingness on the part of you men to 
promptly respond to every call of necessity for the general 
good of the association without hope of immediate personal 
reward, that has made possible the results which have benefited 
every subscriber, stockholder and Independent company through- 
out the state. True, 20 years have brought about many changes 
in the personnel of this association. Many have answered the 
call of the Great Beyond. Their places, however, have been 
filled by younger men, who have entered the service with the 
same vim and enthusiasm. For the benefit of these men, as 
a matter of record, and in view of the fact that we have passed 
the 20th milestone, I deem it fitting to touch briefly on the 
past. 

Most great undertakings are the result of invention, and in- 
spiration, brought out by conditions of urgent necessity, and 
this is particularly true of the birth of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association. The men who met at the Chittenden 
Hotel, in this city, April 29, 1895, were brought there by a 
common motive. The Independent telephone business which 
they represented, was in its very infancy, and the most com- 
mon details, as we know them now, were to them, questions 
of gravest importance, calling for deepest thought. They had 
no precedents, and every step had to be worked out by experi- 
ment or in the best way possible. ° 

The Bell company had, from the invention of the telephone, 
up to this time, an absolute monopoly, yet notwithstanding 
this condition, there had been so little development that tele- 
phone service, when it was sold, was at a price that was prac- 
tically prohibitive. These men had gone into the business, had 
invested their time and money, because, embued with a great 
foresight, they could see the part the telephone was to play in 
modern civilization. They early saw that to accomplish any- 
thing, it was necessary to work, every man in harmony and 
shoulder to shoulder with his neighbor. As a means to ac- 
complish this; the Ohio Independent Telephone Association was 
formed. 

It is hard for us today to realize the difficulties that 
confronted the early efforts of our Independent companies. 
It was necessary to interest capital in a new and practically 
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untried industry, to educate the public to the value of the 
service they were trying to sell—and all this in the face of 
a competition, organized, abundantly capitalized and ruthless 
in its methods. In short these pioneer telephone men at the 
very outset, realized first, the possibilities of the business; 
‘second, the necessity of the development of their own local 
territory ; and third, the general development of the state, which 
meant development of adjacent and surrounding territory, by 
friendly interests, which was the forerunner of the long dis- 
tance service. 

In view of the fact that the telephone business is a public 
utility, it is subject to regulation by both federal and state 
governments. We have ever recognized the need and justice 
of proper regulation. However, it has been necessary at vari- 
ous times to oppose certain measures which, if passed, would 
have been very detrimental to the telephone interests, as well 
as to the public. 

There is no question but what this association rendered valu- 
able assistance in framing that part of the Ohio public utility 
law dealing with telephone companies. I want to commend 
the members of our public utility commission on their spirit 
of co-operation and fair play. Their work has shown them 
to be real mediators for the public good, and they have done 
a wonderful work of education for both the public and the tele- 
phone companies. The decisions of this commission have 
recognized the fairness of a reasonable return on capital in- 
vested, and the protection of that capital against useless com- 
petition. 


INFLUENCE OF OnIo STATE TELEPHONE Co. 


The history of the Independent telephone movement is the 
history of all great achievements of all times. The failures 
that are recorded in the history of nations and great business 
enterprises are, in a majority of cases, the result of over- 
confidence during a period of prosperity. Our business is to- 
day in a condition of unusual development. The Ohio State 
Telephone Co., which has taken over the lines of the United 
States Long Distance Telephone Co. and the local business of 
our larger cities has, during the past year, fully demonstrated 
its loyalty and Independence. Confidence was restored at the 
very start by the character of men in its control, and the de- 
velopment and work done during the past year has fully justi- 
fied this confidence. 

The help given the various Independent companies, in the 
way of operators’ training schools, engineering advice and 
close co-operation in every way possible, deserves on our part, 
the heartiest reciprocation. Our past experience has shown 
the dependence of our interests on the long distance company, 
and has caused us to fully appreciate the work its officials are 
doing. The use of the automatic in the long distance selection 
of stations, the standardization of operating methods and in- 
creased facilities, by reason of new and improved circuits, has 
put us, locally, in a position to receive a large part of the ever- 
growing toll business. This efficiency in long distance has 
stirred us to greater effort in our various local exchanges. 
Our service, as a result, is increasing in scope and volume. 

During the past year the question of mutual companies, 
which has always been one of our most serious problems, 
has, to a great extent been cleared up. The courts have de- 
cided in this state, that the mutual companies are subject to 
the control of the public utility commission in that they must 
procure “permits of necessity” in order to compete with regu- 
larly organized telephone companies. 

The importance of our association is greater today than 
ever before. Our competitors, while seemingly inactive, are 
more aggressive than ever before, as is evidenced by their 
great campaigns of publicity. The question of government 
ownership, is being continually agitated, and it will take united 
action, such as can only be furnished by an association of this 
kind, to successfully combat such a menace. 

Looking to the future, we must not be blinded by present 
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prosperity, but must in our individual companies, work for 
the highest efficiency. The public today, through our own 
campaigns of education, demands the best in the way of serv- 
ice. To meet this condition, we must standardize our appar- 
atus, and operating methods, keep accurate cost records, and 
educate our employes, to the need of courtesy and efficiency, 
demanded by present day business. 

Recent development in the long distance and wireless field, 
has, only in so far as we are concerned, been a great adver- 
tisement for our business. The telephone is recognized today 
as a necessity. Few of us have occasion to talk across a con- 
tinent or around the world, but we all use local service. 

A great meeting is being planned by the two national asso- 
ciations to be held in Chicago early in December. That the 
two associations have agreed to hold a joint meeting, is con- 
sidered evidence that they may be combined, which should 
be the wish of everyone interested in Independent telphony. 

In conclusion, we are proud of the work of the past 20 years, 
which has made Ohio the best developed telephone state in the 
Union. If we have great prosperity, we can enjoy it with the 
feeling that it has been well earned, and that if we continue 
with the same harmony, and aggressiveness, that has char- 
acterized the past, ‘the future will take care of itself.” 


S. G. McMEEN on “ORGANIZATION.” 


Samuel G. McMeen president of the Ohio State Telephone 
Co., addressed the convention on “Organization.” He called 
attention to the necessity of organization and co-operation. 
“When I addressed this convention a year ago,” he said, “I 
was comparatively new to Ohio Independent telephone men. 
There was, at that time, a great deal of uncertainty, and un- 
certainty leads to fear. Today our company is out in the 
open and there is no uncertainty as to our position or purpose. 
We are living up to our responsibility to the people of Ohio, 
we are constantly developing and improving our service, and 
we need the co-operation of the Independent telephone men of 
the state. 

“There is much work to do, but the way is clear. Our past 
experience has been invaluable in showing us the way. 

The Jovian Order has a slogan which we might profitably 
use with a slight change in wording. ‘All together, all the 
time for everything telephonic.’ The telephone field is one 
that requires intensive cultivation. We have before us a won- 
derful work and a large work—a constructive and satisfying 
work. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co. is joined to the Independent 
companies of the state in a spirit of co-operation for the ad- 
vancement of Independent telephony. We believe in mutual 
helpfulness. This association is the medium through which 
we can all work for the cementing of our interests, which are 
mutual. We are all working for the common good. Any 
knowledge should be interchanged so that all might profit. 

Our company stands ready and willing to give any help 
possible. We invite our fellow companies to come to us at 
any time for any help we can give. On the other hand we 
need the help and co-operation of those companies in Ohio 
that have a common bond with us. Science is classified knowl- 
edge, so we, in a scientific business, must study constantly and 
to mutual advantage. 

Next year should be a great one for Ohio Independents. 
Our advance in the past has been rapid. In the future it will 
be more so, and it will be surer. Our business has suffered 
less than any other, from violent fluctuations. It has been 
less affected by panics and wars. 

The necessity for constructive work and organization is great 
and it is to be hoped that the two national organizations wil! 
get together at the coming Chicago convention and reunite 
all Independent telephone men in a greater and more con- 
structive national organization.” 

Mr. McMeen was followed by Chas. Y. McVey, president of 
the National Independent Telephone Association, who ex- 
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tended a warm invitation to the Ohio telephone men to attend 
the national convention in Chicago on December 8, 9 and 10. 
Mr. McVey said he was proud to be an Ohio telephone man, 
and share in the work of the Ohio association. He spoke of 
the National association and the problems it had faced during 
the past year. 

“Some of these problems have been solved, and others are 
in course of solution,” he said. “One of our great problems 
is to unite the two national associations. We are hopeful this 
will be done at the national convention. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rulings are being worked out by a joint 
committee of the two national associations. Next year should 
see a settlement of most of the problems facing telephone men 
at the present time.” Mr. McVey concluded by stating that all 
signs point to a prosperous future for telephone men. 

F. A. Davis, chairman of the board of directors of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. who followed, spoke retrospectively of 
the association and its work. “At the last meeting of this 
association,” he continued, “I said the Ohio State Telephone 
Co., was right. A year’s time has demonstrated it to you all. 
Those responsible for the success of the company have done 
faithful, and efficient work. Our company has inspired a feel- 
ing of confidence among Ohio telephone men. 

“We have built a new plant in Youngstown. We have 2,500 
new contracts for Zanesville and have recently acquired Akron. 
The company is going forward and needs the co-operation of 
the other Ohio companies in order to fortify and develop the 
Independent telephone business of the state. This is a busi- 
ness that goes on forever. It can’t be strangled or stopped. 
It will go on forever, and this association is a vital neces- 
sity to our further development. 

I repeat again that our company wants to help every In- 
dependent telephone company in Ohio, for it is essential that 
we be cemented together in a strong organization for our 
mutual good.” 

D. J. Cable, of Lima, followed with an address on “Late 
Court Decisions.” Mr. Cable spoke of the status of the mutual 
companies, advising they had no standing under the law. “There 
is no statute in Ohio which permits the organization of mutual 
companies formed to do business without profit. The law 
allows benevolent organizations, but mutual companies do not 
come under this class.” 

He spoke on laws affecting valuation, rates and public neces- 
sity. “Commissions and courts are throwing safeguards around 
the telephone business,” he said in closing. Mr. Cable’s paper 
will be presented in full in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

W. E. Doty, former member of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, spoke on the commission’s work and the relation- 
ship existing between the commission, the companies and the 
people. 

After Mr. Doty’s address the morning session adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening address of the Thursday afternoon session was 
made by J. H. McGiffert, chairman of the Ohio Tax Commis- 
sion, who asked for the help of telephone men in the matter 
of fair taxation. He assured them the commission would 
work with them to the end that taxation of telephone prop- 
erties would be equitable. 

Mr. McGiffert was followed by B. W. Waltermire, chairman 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, who said, in part: 

“You are representatives of one of the greatest necessities 
of the day. We are in a wonderful age of invention and 
liscoveries and in no respect has the world advanced more 
than in the means of transmitting intelligence. This develop- 
ment has brought great responsibilities. 

You control a great public need and a power which can be 
used for great good or great evil. It is for this reason and 
because it.is a public utility, that there should be some regu- 
lation or authority exercised over it, that it may be con- 
ducted in such a way as to be most beneficial to all interested. 
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It is to protect both the public and the utility. The commission 
recognizes the rights of both. Utilities must have a fair re- 
turn on their investment and the public is entitled to good 
service at a proper price. The objects and purposes of com- 
missions are to see that the utility and public are both pro- 
tected. You need the public and the public needs you. If 
your telephones were to be removed, business would stagnate. 
The spirit of the age is one of fairness and there should be 
an understanding between the public, the utility and the com- 
mission.” 

The next speaker on the program was Wallace D. Yaple, 
chairman of the Industrial Commission, who spoke at some 
length on the functions of the commission and its relation to 
telephone companies. Mr. Yaple was followed by H. P. Fol- 
som, of Circleville, who read a paper entitled, “A Few Thoughts 
on Government Ownership of Telephone and Telegraph Sys- 
tems.” The speaker brought out many points of interest and 
some conclusive arguments why the telephone should not be 
under government control. His paper will be published in a 
future issue of TELEPHONY. 

LeRoy Parker, of Columbus, explained the work and detail 
necessary to make out reports to the different commissions, 
especially the reports of the A and B companies to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He reviewed the work done 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the joint com- 
mittee appointed by the two national associations. 

G. R. Johnston, of Columbus, general manager of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., gave an interesting talk on the fun there 
is in the telephone business. He said it is a fine business and 
is full of the joy of good work and service. There is always 
something ahead worth doing and the most pleasure of all, 
is the doing of this work and the associating with one another. 
He spoke of the value of district and state meetings and the 
need of working together for the common good. 

H. B. McMeal, editor of TELEPHONY, spoke on “The Great- 
ness of Ohio as a Telephone State.” The first Independent 
telephone association in the United States was formed in Ohio 
and this convention is its 20th anniversary. The state has 
the distinction of having the most Independent telephones of 
any state, the best toll and long distance development and the 
largest Independent operating company. The National In- 
dependent Telephone Association went to Ohio for its first 
president, James M. Thomas, and the present incumbent in 
office, Chas. Y. McVey, is an Ohio man. He commended the 
enthusiasm and splendid programs which the Ohio associa- 
tion provides at its conventions. 


THE FripAy Morninc SESSION. 


The Friday morning session of the meeting was opened by 
a talk by F. B. MacKinnon, of Washington, D. C., secretary 
of the National Independent Telephone Association. He dis- 
cussed the new system of accounting adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He spoke more particularly on 
valuation. Both of these important subjects will be taken up 
fully at the Chicago convention in December at which time a 
complete report will be published in these columns. 

Mr. MacKinnon was followed by J. C. Boush, of Columbus, 
general manager of the long distance division of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. his subject being “Long Distance Serv- 
ice.” He made quite an illuminating talk on this important 
subject which will be published in full in an early issue. 

Miss Mae Marion, of Columbus, read a paper on “Our 
Campaign of Education,” which dealt with the efficiency of the 
operator and her relation to the public and the company. This 
paper appears on other pages of this issue. 

Following Miss Marion’s paper, H. D. Currier, of Chicago, 
chief engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., read 
a paper on “Transmission.” Mr. Currier went into the sub- 
ject with a good deal of thoroughness and was followed by 
the close attention of all present. This paper will appear in 
a later issue of TELEPHONY. 
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R. R. Stevens, of Columbus, spoke next on “The Commercial 
Aspect of the Business.” He said Ohio would add 25,000 
telephones before the next convention. He pictured a bright 
future for Independent companies in Ohio. “The people of 
Ohio, as in other states, are most friendly to the Independent 
companies,” he said. “This is a wonderful asset and should be 
used. The advantages are all in our favor. The traffic and 
plant work duties are pretty well defined and manufacturers 
are supplying us with efficient apparatus. The commercial 
work is ten years behind. We spend too much time in operat- 
ing and management problems and not enough time in getting 
business, both local and long distance.” 

Chas. E. Hollander, of Newark, then addressed the meeting 
on “The Value of Employes’ Meetings as Affecting Efficient 
Management.” The speaker described the numerous meetings 
held in his city and the value to the employes and to the com- 
pany. His paper will be published in a later issue. 

H. E. Bradley, of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of the Eastern 
Traffic Association, spoke briefly on “The Progress of Inde- 
pendent telephony in Pennsylvania.” 

W. H. Hay, of Pittsburgh, service engineer of the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, gave a brief 
resumé of his field work during the past year, of how the serv- 
ice had been improved and the efficiency of the lines increased 
throughout the western part of the state. 

H. M. Dixon, of Buffalo, N. Y., traffic manager of the Fed- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph Co., told of the Independent de- 
velopment in Western New York and the progress made dur- 
ing the past year. 

After Mr. Dixon’s remarks, the nominating committee re- 
ported, recommending the election of the following directors 
and officers and they were elected unanimously : 

Directors: F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon; H. L. Beatty, Ravenna; 
W. H. Bowron, Caldwell; D. J. Cable, Lima; H. W. Carey, 
Millersburg; H. P. Folsom, Circleville; W. B. Gregson, New 
Philadelphia; Wm. H. Heseltine, Delaware; D. O'Dell, 
Springfield; Washington Hyde, Warren; G. R. Johnston, Co- 
lumbus; C. L. Jones, Athens; Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue; C. Y. 
McVey, Cleveland; W. A. Norton, Kenton; A. J. Curren, 
Elyria; G. P. Thorpe, Wilmington. 

Officers: Frank L. Beam, president; H. P. Folsom, secre- 
tary; Frank E. Wesley, treasurer. 

On Thursday night a banquet was given at the Hartman 
Hotel at which Henry C. Devin, of Mount Vernon, was toast- 
master. Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of the Ohio State 
University talked on “Concentration.” Chas. A. Otis, of 
Cleveland, spoke on “The Revival of Business.” ‘The Benefits 
of Association” was the subject handled by Henry M. 
Dougherty, of Columbus, and S. G. McMeen, of Columbus, 
spoke on the “Signs of the Times.” 





District Meetings of Southern States Association. 

There was a large and enthusiastic attendance at the 
meeting of the West Kentucky Independent Telephone As- 
sociation held on November 17 at Fulton, Ky. This asso- 
ciation is in the West Kentucky district of the Southern 
States Independent Telephone Association. The object of 
the meeting was to promote a closer co-operation between 
the various Independent companies operating in that sec- 
tion and also to bring before them the importance of close 
co-operation between the Independent operating companies 
and the Independent manufacturers. The importance of 
toll line development was also discussed at the meeting, this 
being especially essential at this time on account of the im- 
portant development of the long haul connections of the Postal 
company, lines having been opened up to Cairo, III. 

On the following day a similar meeting of the West Ten- 
nessee district of the Southern States association, was held at 
Trenton, Tenn. There were a large number of delegates 
present, and A. D. Boswell, of Edison, Tenn., J. W. Moore, 
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Trenton, Tenn., and J. E. Bond, of Dyer, Tenn., were elected 
directors to represent that district. 

On November 19 a North Mississippi district of the 
Southern States association was organized at Tupelo, Miss. 
The large Independent development in North Mississippi 
makes this one of the most important districts in the 
South, North Mississippi having a development of over 5,000 
Independent stations. 

At this meeting Terry W. Allen, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association, addressed the 
meeting on the importance of co-operation between the 
various Independent operating companies and the manufac- 
turers, and the good results that would accrue. He also 
brought out in a most convincing manner, the necessity 
of a closer relationship between the various companies oper- 
ating in that section of the country, and gave a number of 
examples of what co-operation had accomplished in his own 
company—the Allen Properties, of which he is president. 

The visiting delegates were tendered a luncheon by the 
manufacturers’ representatives present. After the adjourn- 
ment of the afternoon session the visitors inspected the modern 
common battery plant in operation at Tupelo by the Stanton- 
ville Telephone Co. and also made several long distance tests 
over the long lines of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 

The following were elected as directors for North Missis- 
sippi: J. B. Shannon, New Albany, Miss.; J. W. Speck, 
Ellistown, Miss.; and C. G. Sandlin, Fulton, Miss. These 
meetings will be called quarterly and the next meetings are 
scheduled for the early part of January at Fulton, Ky., 
Dyer, Tenn., and New Albany, Miss., and Haleyville, Ala. 


Long Distance Connections of Postal Company. 

The Stantonville Telephone Co., of Corinth, Miss., and its 
associated connections are now in a position to actively com- 
pete with the long distance lines of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., a contract having been recently executed cover- 
ing long distance connection with the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co.’s long distance telephone lines which cover practically all 
points in the South and Southwest, and as far north as St. 
Louis, Mo. The service rendered is highly satisfactory, and the 
rates show an average reduction of approximately 20 per cent. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. is making exchange connec- 
tions where possible, but where connection cannot be made it 
is installing telephones in the offices of the large toll con- 
sumers. The largest exchanges are located at Little Rock, 
where there are approximately 50 telephones at the present time, 
the next largest exchange being located at Atlanta, with 40 
telephones installed. Large station development is also being 
made at Charlotte, N. C., Birmingham, Ala., Augusta, Ga., 
Savannah, Ga., and Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Postal company now has under construction additional 
heavy copper circuits between Birmingham and Memphis, and 
between Little Rock and New Orleans. With additional facil- 
ities to New Orleans, the service will be greatly improved 
and the Postal will be able to render high class commercial 
service from St. Louis to New Orleans and from Washington, 
D. C., to Dallas, Texas. 

The Postal company is co-operating very closely with the In- 
dependent exchanges where it has made connection and every 
Independent telephone company in the South will find it ad- 
vantageous to bring its lines up to a high standard in order 
to take advantage of this long distance telephone develop- 
ment. 








Western Indiana Independents Hold Meeting. 

The Western Indiana Independent Telephone Association 
held a meeting at the Fowler Hotel, La Fayette, Ind., on No- 
vember 18 and 19. In connection with the meeting a school 
of instruction for the operators was held, under the direction 
of W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study 





A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 


Course for Telephone Men 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
234. 
types of magneto line signals? 
235. 


in the 


What is the only difference between the various 


Why are two separate magnetic circuits provided 
Fig. 96? 
What is the principle of another type of electrically re- 
stored drop? 


236. 


electrical self-restoring drop shown in 


What other type of line signal is used in the magneto 


switchboard ? 


237. Describe the operation of the “eyeball” type of target 
signal. 
238. Enumerate some of the advantages and some of the 


disadvantages of the target signal. 
239. 


240. 


What is the gridiron type of target signal? 
Describe the operation of a single winding, magneto 


gridiron signal. 
CHAPTER XII. The Central Office (Continued). 


241. 
the ringer signal is perhaps the least important of all the line 


The ringer type of line signal—In point of actual usage 
signals used in magneto telephone switchboards. In principle, 
this signal is an ordinary magneto ringer with gongs mounted 
in the front of the switchboard and closely associated, like a 
drop, with its proper line jack. The ringer signal is the most 
sensitive form of signal that could be used. In fact, it is pos- 
sible to operate any ringer that is properly adjusted, with cur- 
rent strengths which would make little or no impression on 
the other forms of line signals. 

In some cases the ringer signal is equipped with an armature 
similar to that of a drop, which is released by the travel, to 
and fro, of the ringer clapper rod. Needless to say, the ringer 
is not suitable for use on any but the smallest magneto switch- 
boards—the space required is too great to permit of its use 
elsewhere. 

242. Circuit-closing device required by lamp line signal.— 
In the modern, large common battery switchboards and in 
large toll boards as well as in a considerable number of smaller 
switchboards of all types, the miniature incandescent lamp is 
used as a line signal. It is, of course, necessary to interpose 
some form of circuit-closing device between the lamp and the 
line circuit to the subscriber’s telephone. This circuit-closing 
device may be either a drop, as in magneto switchboards, or 
a relay, as in common battery equipment. The reason that 
the line current, in either common battery or magneto equip- 
ment, cannot be employed to energize the line lamp directly, 
is because of its variable value for the different lines as de- 
termined by the individual conditions on each. 


243. The line lamp and varying signaling current.—It is very 


true that any incandescent lamp requires an approximately con- 
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stant voltage and flow of current to insure satisfactory opera- 
tion and long life. On the other hand, one of the elements of 
value in the modern telephone plant lies in its ability to fur- 
nish approximately the same grade of service over lines hav- 


ing widely varying physical characteristics, such as resistance 
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Fig. 100. Reason Why Lamp Alone Cannot be Used as Signal. 


and length. It is to be expected, therefore, that the line cur- 
rents used for signaling will show a marked lack of uniform- 
ity in strength as they flow over the long and short line cir- 
cuits in the exchange. 

As an illustration of this point, suppose that two line circuits 
One of 


these circuits is in No. 19 gauge cable practically all the way 


in almost any common battery exchange, are selected. 


to the telephone and the instrument is located three miles from 
the telephone office. The other line is connected with a tele- 
phone on the main distributing frame and contains only a few 
feet of wire. Assume that the exchange battery is working 
at a pressure of 50 volts and that the switchboard lamp to be 
When the 


receiver of the telephone connected to the short line is removed 


used as a line signal, has a resistance of 475 ohms. 


from the hook, the line current will have to flow through the 
line lamp, the transmitter, and the line circuit. This is on the 
assumption that no line relay is needed and that the connec- 
tions are as shown in Fig. 100. 

If the transmitter and coil resistances are approximately 125 
ohms, the total loop resistance will be 125 plus 475 or 600 ohms. 
Then, according to Ohm’s law, the current flow on the line 
and through the lamp would be 50/600, or 0.083 of an ampere, 
assuming that the line wire resistance, owing to its short length, 
In the case of the long line, the resistance of 
to that of three miles of No. 19 
The loop resistance in, this 

882 The 


removed from the hook, assuming 


is negligible. 
the circuit would amount 
gauge cable or about 282 ohms. 
125 


flow when the receiver is 


case would be plus 282 or ohms. current 
the same circuit conditions as before, would then be 50/882, 
or 0.056 of an ampere. 

If the current in the case of the short line were of the proper 
strength to cause the line lamp to glow, it is clear that the cur- 
rent over the long line would not be strong enough. On the 
other hand if it were of the proper strength in the case of the 
long line, it would be too strong in the case of the short line 


and would, in all probability, burn out the lamp. It is per- 
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fectly possible, however, to avoid this difficulty by confining all 
the circuits through which the actual lamp energizing current 
must flow, to the exchange quarters. The separate local cir- 
cuit to the lamp for each line is then controlled by the line re- 
lay which, like the magneto drop, may be adjusted for almost 
any length or condition of line. With this qualification, the line 
lamp is doubtless the most satisfactory form of line signal for 
use in telephone switchboards. 

244. Operating current of line lamp circuit closing devices.— 
It is obvious that the line relay may be operated by direct bat- 
tery current, as is the case in common battery switchboards, 
or the self restoring drops by alternating current as is the 
case in the large magneto switchboards such as toll switch- 
boards in the larger exchange centers. 

The schematic arrangements for both the common battery 
and the magneto equipment are shown in Fig. 101. The self 
restoring drop which closes the lamp circuit by the falling of 
its shutter, is operated by the generator current on the line 
and restored by the battery placed on the third contact of the 
line jack when the plug is inserted. This is clearly shown in 
the drawing. 

245. Equalizing current device for line lamps—While it is 
by far the more universal practice to use the line relay or drop 
as a circuit controlling device between the line lamp and the 
line circuit, there are types of switchboard equipment in which 
another principle is employed. In many common battery private 
branch switchboards, it is customary to insert in one side of 
the battery circuit leading to the lamps and the line, a resist- 
ance for that line. This is adjusted to the line and equalizes, 
as far as the line lamp circuit is concerned, the resistance of 
all the different circuits. For instance, if a resistance coil 
measuring 18 ohms, were inserted in the long line of Fig. 100, 
and a similar coil measuring 300 ohms in the short line, the re- 
sistance of both circuits to the current for energizing the line 
lamp, would be 900 ohms. If this expedient is used, the cur- 
rent in the circuit of all the lamps will be the same, but it is 
not generally considered practicable except for lines of com- 
paratively low loop resistance. 

In switchboards of this type, the extra equalizing resistance 
is cut out of the circuit when the lines are connected for talk- 
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Fig. 101. Relay for Common Battery and Magneto Equipment. 


ing. In other words, it is included in the circuit only when the 


switchboard is to be signaled. 

246. Essentials of the magneto drop—The magneto drop 
should, in order to be of the greatest value, possess the great- 
est sensibility to the calling current from the subscriber’s tele- 
phone. In order to prevent an unnecessary loss in transmis- 
sion through the windings of the drop, it must also possess 
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the greatest possible inductance. The present standard design 
of the magneto drop has been worked out in accordance with 
the results of experience to insure these two essentials to the 
greatest possible extent. 

From the standpoint of variations in mechanical design, all 
forms of commercial magneto drops fall into one of the two 
classes shown schematically in Fig. 102. In Fig. A, the drop 
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Fig. 102. Two Principal Forms of Drop Structure. 


releases the shutter by raising its latch against the force of 
gravity. In the type shown in Fig. B, the shutter is released 
by lowering the latch. In the first case, the weight of the latch 
opposes, slightly, the action of the drop. In the latter case, 
the force of gravity assists it. In both cases the core and shell, 
with the armature of the drop, constitute an enclosed magnetic 
circuit. See TELEPHONY April 24, 1915. 
(To be Continued.) 





Chicago Chapter of American Association of Engineers. 

By-laws for the Chicago chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, with a membership of 160, were 
adopted at a recent meeting. In order to properly place 
the responsibility for the work to be accomplished by the 
chapter, 14 standing committees are provided for. An 
idea of the scope of the work is given in the following 
committee titles: By-laws, meetings, program, entertain- 
ment, initiation, finance, inspection trips, publicity articles 
for publication, membership visiting, grievances, local legis- 
lation and employment and information. Chapters are 
being formed at Springfield, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and several other points. 

In order to compensate for the effort required on the 
part of the pioneers in the association to establish “going 
value,” a provision is to be made in the constitution pro- 
viding that there be no fees other than annual dues, until 
500 members have been obtained, after which an initiation 
fee of $2 additional to the annual dues will be charged. 
The initiation fee is to increase with each 500 new mem- 
bers. 

Arrangements will be made for a junior membership 
which is to be extended to any applicant who is not eligible 
to certified membership because of qualification limitation. 
Such members will be entitled to all the benefits of certi- 
fied members except the holding of office and the right 
to vote; also they cannot be registered as engineers. When 
junior members have acquired the necessary qualifications. 
they may be transferred to certified membership. Junior 
members need not pay initiation fees upon joining or upor 
transference to certified membership. 





Connection for Toll Service to Cincinnati Denied. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, on November 15 
handed down its ruling in the case of William A. Shafer v: 
the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. and th 
Hamilton Home Telephone Co. The petition of the com- 
plainant, who is a subscriber of the Hamilton Home com- 
pany at Hamilton, Ohio, that the Bell company be ordere® 
to connect with the lines of the Hamilton Home company 
for toll service to Cincinnati was denied and the complain 
dismissed. 











Thanksgiving Time 
Be Ye Thankful—Some Figures 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Be ye thankful! It matter not how deep your troubles are— 
they could be worse. If you are not thankful, you are surely 
in a mistaken mood. 

If your lot seems hard, look across the waters. If you feel 
that you cannot bear your griefs, look at the map where grief 
may well be spelled with a capital letter. If you are uncom- 
fortable, look at a picture of a man in a trench, who, if he 
should raise his head one inch, would meet instant death. If 
you are discontented, think of the Serbians, Belgians, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans and all. 
cure you, then indeed all is lost. 


If these remedies will not 


Never before did America appear so much to be the refuge 
of the world. We are at peace—we are not eating potato 
bread and we are not talking conscription. Crops were never 
so large, prices never better, labor scarcer and commanding 
a better price. 

Railroads are buying; old factories shut down for ten years 
are being re-equipped; and banks full of money are seeking 
legitimate investment. 

No war clouds hover over our horizon, and even in war- 
crazed Europe, the talk of peace will not down. 


A prominent man said not long ago that every industry in 
America was making money with two exceptions: Banks and 
lumber interests are alone in their sorrow and despair. 

Every business man, in spite of his reluctance, admits that 
things could be worse and then takes you into his confidence 
later by saying he has no fault to find with his business. 

The telephone business has hewn close to the line of its 
reputation for normal behavior in trying times. Some tele- 
phone companies have not gained but the one which has lost is 
yet to be reported. Be ye truly thankful. 


Having eaten your Thanksgiving dinner in the proper spirit 
of thankfulness, go a little bit further. Make a fine resolu- 
tion and make it stick. 

Resolve to come to Chicago in December for the great In- 
dependent telephone convention. Make your expense to this 
meeting a “thank offering” and make it cheerfully. 

You must come! You cannot afford to miss this great meet- 
ing which bids so fair to mark a great commencement time 
for the free and open telephone business. Think a moment 
and realize that two men are working for one end, and what 
it means to all of us. 

Two able men working in common are four times as effective 
as one man working alone. Never in history were there two 
better conventions than these two men individually managed 
last season. Never before have two men shone out more 
ffulgently than the secretaries, W. S. Vivian and F. B. Mac- 
Xinnon. 

Both men were born for the respective work in which they 
1re engaged. And now we are to have them working for one 
end. The telephone man who fails to show his appreciation 
‘y attending this convention does not belong to our class of 
men who love the telephone business and make a success of it. 


A few weeks ago these columns showed that in 20 years, from 
1894 to 1914, the Bell interests had purchased 1,201 switch- 
boards from Independent sources. It was shown that, at the 
tate of 60 per year, it would require 200 years to complete the 
end of Independent telephony. 

There is another factor which was not brought out at that 
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time. It really is a Thanksgiving feature because it reveals that 
no one is in danger of being forced out of the best business 
on earth. 

During the last four years, the sale of exchanges by Bell 
interests to Independent interests has numbered 311. This 
makes the average sales 78 per year, while the average of 
purchases is but 60. So at least mathematically, Independent 
telephony will be known as the survivor of the telephone con- 
flict. 


Another thing to be thankful for is that you do not own the 
Central Union Telephone Co. This stricken Bell licensee is 
something which no ambitious telephone man would care to 
be bothered with. 

I wish every man could fully realize what has happened to 
this company which operates in three great and wonderful 
states. He would have sat down at his Thanksgiving dinner 
with joy in his heart that he was connected with a relatively 
small company—one that is out of court and one which does 
not owe more than it can pay, and which earns enough to sus- 
tain itself. 


If you could realize the amount of correspondence you would 
have if you were a Bell licensee, you would have another fea- 
ture of thankfulness. 

All the letters exchanged between American Bell and Cen- 
tral Union officials have been exposed to public view. Little 
did the writers thereof dream that they would be exposed to 
the eyes of the law. This does not mean that there was any 
personal guilt of any kind, nor that they would not have been 
written had they known it. But the fact remains that there 
were many letters, and no one dislikes to write a letter more 
than an Independent telephone man. 

Be thankful you have no foreign control. 

One letter particularly indicates the mind of many Bell offi- 
cials, especially toward the Independent telephone man who 
planned to betray his associates. 

One prominent Independent telephone promoter went to the 
Central Union with such a plan. The president of the Central 
Union really want to kick him out of his office, but realized 
the importance of the plan to the Bell company at large. So 
he gave him a letter to the Bell president in which he de- 
scribed the importance of the man’s mission and urged that he 
should possibly be heard, yet, “he did not think much of a 
man who offers to sell out his friends.” 

The strange part of this incident was that the man was 
hired and became a prominent publicity agent for the Bell in- 
terests. Apparently the shape of his head and the “Benedict 
Arnold” plan did not deter his employment. 


One letter in 1902 is particularly interesting to all Independ- 
ents who carry a sublicensee contract. The sublicensee was 
described as “a man of small caliber and limited knowledge 
of the business.” At.that time, the Bell official little dreamed 
that 3,000,000 Independent telephones would have access to 
the long distance lines of the American company. 

It was in 1902, after Dr. Lumpkin’s company at Mattoon, 
Ill., had made a sublicensee contract, that President Fish sug- 
gested “that the Mattoon directory should have stars against 
Bell instruments, so that they alone should have access to Bell 
lines.” He added that “the whole scheme would fail if out- 
side instruments were allowed to be used.” But he finally 
added: “Put through the licensee deal on best terms pos- 
sible.” 
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One can see a sort of an evolution at work. Thirteen years 
ago the thought of anything but a Bell instrument on a Bell 
line gave the New England man a chill. 

The Bell people were very anxious to obtain connection at 
Mattoon and took the bonds of the company to help along the 
deal. They wanted the directory littered up with stars against 
fortunate subscribers who had Bell instruments, yet they had 
to bow to the inevitable fate that their sacred linés would be 
profaned by Independent instruments. 

Today, there is not a murmur against this practice, and as 
time goes on, the use of Independent instruments by Bell com- 
panies is a tremendous possibility and a voluntary one at that. 
Nothing is exempt from evolution. 


An interesting side light on the Dougherty deal is shown 
in a letter dated May 4, 1915. It seems that the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co. had planned an anniversary dinner and had 
included every financial man in its invitation. It was urged 
as good Bell policy, to announce the Dougherty deal in the 
newspapers and throw a raw chill into Mr. Sheerin’s dinner. 

The Dougherty deal did cut 4,500 telephones from Inde- 
pendent connections, but the announcement—if ever made— 
fell with its usual flatness. The affairs of industrial evolu- 
tion are not influenced much by human devices. If it were 
so, the Independents might have been ruined instead of the 
Central Union. Be thankful for that! 


There is another item which Independents may be thankful 
for. They get practically all the privileges of telephone exist- 
ence without paying 414 per cent. of their gross receipts for 
them. They get practically all the privileges of telephone buy- 
ing while Bell companies pay 4% per cent. for the privilege 
of buying from the Bell factory exclusively. 

The only thing Independents cannot buy is a Pupin coil, 
yet it is significant that a great Bell licensee as is the Central 
Union does not make use of a single Pupin coil in all of three 
great states. 

Independents can use the long lines and their commissions 
are just as good as if they paid the 4% gross earnings tax. 


Some men have argued that the absence of long lines is a 
weakness of Independents. Independents have always had a 
good long distance service. At no time have the Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Minnesota In- 
dependents had any complaint about locality long distance 
service. 

Of course, the Ohio group cannot talk to the Pennsylvania 
group, nor to the Minnesota group, yet the great question re- 
mains as to its advantages. The great question is whether long 
distance telephone service pays after the cost of the message 
gets above that of a comprehensive telegram. 


This leads to a discussion of whether the long lines of 
American telephone offer a profit which would satisfy a con- 
siderable investment. Last year the A. T. & T. Co. had within 
a few dollars of $50,000,000 invested in long lines service. 
As is shown in the following figures, the long lines investment 
of $50,000,000 earns 6 per cent., which figure is not far away 
from tke facts: 




















Income from toll limes... eee $9,000,000 
Income from leased wires................-----+0-+--- 3,000,000 
Total income .... ————— $12,000,000 
Commmserets) expense $ 615,438 
Traffic expense 1,549,338 
Lg TET Pe 632,452 
Insurance expense 10,790 . 
Maintenance expense 1,763,352 
Depreciation expense .... 3,282,533 
General office expense (approx. ).................- 1,146,097 
————_ $ 9,000,000 


Net income from long lines business...................... $ 3,000,000 
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No Independent group would gain anything of strategical 
importance by building such a system of lines. And no group 
of investors will ever get together to try to compete with a 
business which has all it can do to earn 6 per cent. under 
practically monopolistic conditions. 

It is evident that Independents could not gain a single item 
of advantage by any further progress in long distance con- 
struction. We can surely be thankful that someone else has 
the burden of looking after long distance telephone business. 

We can be thankful that two groups of strong, ardent and 
well meaning telephone men are planning to unite forces. 
There has been nothing so disturbing as the apparent condi- 
tion of civil war in Independent telephony. 

The divergence was natural and when one considers the mul- 
tiplicity of angles in the telephone business, it is a wonder 
that there were not more associations. It is safe to say that 
whatever the local differences of opinion are, all are Indepen- 
dent telephone men and have the same fundamental beliefs. 

Associations can not do much for the individual man—they 
can only serve the composite telephone man. Their services 
are something like prayer; they can only help individuals who 
help themselves in a large way. 





We can be thankful for many things—so many that we can- 
not count them. Your directors should be so thankful that 
they should compel you to come to the convention. Your wife 
should be so thankful that she should insist upon your com- 
ing, and come with you. 

Just picture what you are today and what you would be if 
a ruthless army either in retreat or advance happened to find 
your happy home in the line of battle! Rub your eyes and 
wake up to the fact that any trouble or worry you may have 
had is, after all, but a dream. Show your fellow telephone 
men that you are one who loves the telephone business and are 
in it to stick. 


No telephone company can afford to refuse to pay the ex- 
pense of its moving spirit to this convention. It will come back 
after many days in the shape of dividends, or improvements 
which in normal times are overlooked or lost in a wave of dis- 
couragement. 

No man can walk through the halls and. visit the manufac- 
turers in their exhibits without going home with a realization 
that he is part of a gigantic scheme of things. He cannot sit 
in the convention hall without realizing that elbow-rubbing is 
the only tonic needed for a new enthusiasm—something which 
makes life worth while. Show your appreciation of a great 
and good business by making plans to attend the joint conven- 
tion of the two national associations early next month. 


Surely no telephone man had a soul so dead that he could 
not enjoy this year’s Thanksgiving. Somewhere it says: What 
is more like a serpent’s tooth than a thankless child ? 

MORAL: Do not be thankless. 





Extensive Improvements Under Way at Missoula, Mont. 

Improvements which, when completed, will cost approximately 
$50,000, are well under way by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Missoula, Mont. Trenches are being 
dug for placing the wires underground in certain sections of 
the city. Next year’s budget, it is said, includes the rebuild- 
ing of the local exchange and a general enlarging of the Mis- 
soula system. The Mountain States company recently took over 
the Independent system in Missoula. 





Increase in Toll Calls of Fort Wayne Home Company 
William L. Moellering, president and general manager 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
reports that so far during the year 1915 the telephone tol! 
calls have shown an increase of 16 per cent. over 1914. 











Our Campaign of Education of Long Distance Operators 


Co-operation of Plants and Managers Essential to System and Efficency in Long Distance Operating---Oper- 
ating Rules of Ohio State Telephone Co.—Operators’ Schools and Benefits Derived— 
Paper Presented at Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


By Miss Mae Marion 





Life with its complexities changes with 
every age. Today, where the public mood 
has it that women are going out from 
the family hearth to take up their share 
of social and commercial responsibilities, 
I have found myself steering my personal 
bark out and upon this restless and turbu- 
lent sea, and I have moored in the haven 
where the telephone has its harbor. 
Whether my selection of a business life 
has been opportune, the results of the fu- 
ture alone will reveal. 

In successful business life, efficiency is 
the key word that promotes and brings 
about satisfactory results. Efficiency, by 
its very nature, is the opposite of waste. 
Efficiency, it would seem to me, should 
be the slogan of the successful manager 
of any business, and particularly is this so 
of the business in which we are engaged. 

You, men, selected by reason of your 








The groundwork for an operator’s edu- 
cation is the single, simple call with its 
variations, as influenced by the desires 
or circumstances of the parties who are 
to talk. Then come the different condi- 
tions brought about by interference on 
the circuits. The possible varieties of all 
these are so great, and so many decisions 
must be made and actions taken quickly, 
that it is important to have full knowl- 
edge of methods, principles and practices. 

To meet the growing complications, the 
company is putting into form for gen- 
eral adoption, many practices which have 
been developed in the work or by study 
of the requirements of the work, in ad- 
dition to systematizing methods now well 


understood among the operating em- 
ployes. Among these is a more uniform 
method of dealing with delays, a_ sys- 





tematic follow-up plan, a set order for 





merits and capabilities, are placed in a 
position whereby in your pursuits, you stand sponsor for 
the plants and businesses placed under your direction and 
control. In the interest of the multitude of stockholders 
and persons financially interested in your businesses to 
reach a degree of satisfactory management, the particular 
business of which you are the head should be operated 
with due regard for economy and service, which, when 
added together, amount to the quantity we term efficiency. 
In the interchange of messages between plants, it is ab- 
solutely essential to eliminate waste as to lineage as well 
as to the time element in which the messages are trans- 
mitted and received. To eliminate the waste and conse- 
quent inefficient service in long distance work, a system 
was found to be necessary, for without system there could 
be no perfect efficiency. 


Before there can be perfect system, uniformity must be 
found and put into operation. Before there can be perfect 
uniformity in service, there must be co-operation of all 
the plants and managers. Without this co-operation, the 
building stone of system and efficiency will have no founda- 
tion. 

For the purpose of co-operation, uniformity and efficiency, 
4 campaign of education has been inaugurated by the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. And to bring about the necessary 
‘ducation in our work, a school for operators has been estab- 
lished. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co. wishes to educate the 
‘perators, and in turn the operators will educate the pub- 
iic. It is the company’s aim to improve the service. In 
order to do this we have opened the way to make this pos- 
‘ible. We started this plan of education in Columbus 

‘ven weeks ago. In taking up this work we all started in 
as beginners. The introduction tells us why it is neces- 
sary to have a book of rules. If there were but one mes- 
sage to handle at a time and the persons to talk were to 
choose just that time for attention upon the telephone, 
operating rules could be reduced to very few words. Com- 
plications are such that pages of instruction must be multi- 
plied. 


handling business over established cir- 
cuits, standard calls and relay orders, supervisory notations, 
improved tickets and additional code symbols and standard 
phrases. The foundation is practically the same. The ad- 
ditions are in the direction of supplying shorter and more 
direct phrases between operators, better understanding by 
each operator of what may be expected from others; bet- 
ter safeguards over promptness and quality of service, to 
the end of attracting more calls and getting them over the 
busy circuits with less effort. 


The company is endeavoring to bring more fully to the 
appreciation of each operator that all tickets are as im- 
portant as her tickets; that these tickets are not slips of 
paper but persons, each with a lively interest in the out- 
come of a call; and that the purpose is to please these 
people and to increase their number. 

The easiest way for an individual to perform any act 
frequently repeated is through the habit of following al- 
ways the same process. This is what we are teaching in 
our schools. It is well understood that rules alone cannot 
make service. Besides all the conditions described, pecu- 
liar circumstances will arise which are not to be met by 
rules or habits of action. Most of them, however, can be 
well met by good habits of thought or of feeling. The 
greatest help in the understanding and application of rules, 
or in the treatment of cases beyond the rules, is the habit 
of courtesy and the continuous exercise of the human sym- 
pathy which underlies courtesy. 


The interest the operators in Columbus have shown has 
been very encouraging; they all seem very anxious to learn 
the new methods. I held a written examination two weeks 
ago. It certainly was remarkable—a number of the girls 
reached the 100 mark. 

One young lady, employed as a “B” operator, had never 
been in an operating room. She came to me after her 
first lesson and said: “Why, Miss Marion this is all 
Greek to me.” I told her after she had attended school 
a while, she would forget about not knowing anything about 
long distance work; that in our schools we intended to 
teach all alike. I felt sure in due time she would have the 
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idea and knowledge. This young lady studied very hard 
when it was time for examinations. She was one of the 
girls who received 100. She is now learning to be a long 
distance operator. So you see, where there is a will, there’s 
a way. 

When the new rules have been enforced all over the 
state and out of the state, I feel you will all wonder why 
you didn’t see the need of the improvement years ago. I 
would like to read you a few expressions from the oper- 
ators who have attended the schools: 

“So far as I,‘as an individual, am concerned, I certainly 
feel that the knowledge I have derived from the present 
school of training has much increased my frail ability 
as a pay station operator. And from my own experience, 
I find the work easier after having placed the rules in prac- 
tical use, and am quite sure when the entire state has uni- 
formly adopted this perfected system of codes and abbre- 
viations it will raise the now high standard of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. to a much greater height than its 
present owners and officers are now enjoying.” 

“Benefits I have derived from the school: 

Clear understanding of just what is expected of a telephone 
operator. 

How to pass a call intelligently. 

Habit of using code symbols in giving reports, thus re- 
ducing circuit waste and increasing the capacity of the 
lines. 

Inspiration to become a more efficient operator.” 

“IT find the operators’ scheol very beneficial. It is a 
greater pleasure to work with each one performing her 
duties in a uniform way and all willing to help one an- 
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other; also to feel that the other operators consider my 
calls as important as their own. When passing a call, 
order or relay to a terminating station, we feel sure it will 
receive as much attention as our own calls, making it easier 
for each one. When all stations concerned co-operate in a 
uniform way, it will make it easier for all.” 

“Generally speaking, there has been a marked improve- 
ment among our operators since the opening of the oper- 
ators’ school. Many important topics were discussed which 
could not be given special attention in the operating room. 
Each operator has entered the work with enthusiasm and 
a willingness to co-operate, thus benefiting our own office 
and the distant office as well.” 

“By your careful and splendid way of explaining and 
teaching, I have been promoted from ‘B’ operator to line 
operator, and I owe all of my success to you. Your les- 
sons have been very beneficial to all operators for they 
have shortened our work and enabled us to work together 
—team work. You have also taught me courtesy, accu- 
racy and, above all, how to work on the toll boards, for 
which I am very thankful to you.” 

If my remarks have been in the least degree of an in- 
fluential nature, to bring to your minds the realization of 
the necessity for our school and the results of a better 
business efficiency logically and naturally resulting there- 
from, then my opportunity has not been wasted. The day 
has come when our business, to be in step with the pro- 
gressive strides of big business generally, must be made 
uniform and efficient. Get together; work together; and 
I feel confident that everything good and right will come 
to all of us. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Use of Instrument to Transmit Messages of Farmers’ Line. 

In the replevin action brought by George L. Swancutt 
against S. F. Reynolds, the county court of Lincoln County, 
Neb., ordered the restoration of the telephone instrument 
to Mr. Swancutt which the defendant had made a practice 
of using to receive messages over the plaintiff’s line, trans- 
mitting them over the line of a farmers’ company, whose 
telephone he also had in his residence. 

The Maxwell & Brady Telephone Co., of which Mr. 
Swancutt is proprietor, last March raised its rental rates 
at Brady, Neb., from $1 to $1.50 per month with a discount 
of 25 cents if paid six months in advance. Some 22 farmers 
ordered their telephones taken out and built a line of their 
own. Mr. Reynolds, however, retained his telephone and, 
as stated in the complaint, paid his telephone rent in June, 
1915. There was an implied contract between the plaintiff 
and the defendant as a patron to December 15, on his com- 
pliance with the reasonable rules and regulations of the 
company. 

The court found that the implied contract was to serve 
only the plaintiff, his family, his guests, members of his 
household and his employes when they are using the tele- 
phone in their employer’s business, and that the defendant 
had no further or other rights to the: telephone. Under the 
evidence submitted the court found that the defendant 
made a practice of receiving messages over the plain- 
tiff’s line and transmitting them over the line of the far- 
mers’ company, whose telephone he had in his house. This 
farmers’ line had no connection with either the town of 
Brady or Maxwell, but was connected exclusively between 


the various members and covered the territory covered by 
the plaintiff’s line. 

The court found that the practice was detrimental to the 
line of the plaintiff, in that it permitted the farmers to re- 
ceive service over the plaintiff’s line without paying there- 
for, thus encouraging the building up of a farmers’ line to 
the detriment of that of the plaintiff. The court also found 
the rule laid down by the plaintiff that such transfers be 
not made, was a reasonable one and the request to desist 
a reasonable one and that such use of his telephone by the 
defendant was a breach of his implied contract with the 
plaintiff. 

The court, therefore, adjudged that the plaintiff is the 
owner of the telephone instrument,in question and was, 
at the time of filing the replevin action, entitled to imme- 
diate possession thereof. The defendant was ordered to 
pay the plaintiff $1 as damage and the court costs. 





Court Affirms Commission Order for Connection. 

Competing telephone companies in Michigan must con- 
nect if the state railroad commission so orders, is the 
substance of a ruling recently handed down by Judge Philip 
T. Van Zile in the. circuit court at Detroit, in which he 
dismissed the petition of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. for a writ of injunction restraining the state railroad 
commission from enforcing obedience to its order. 

The question arose in an appeal by the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. from an order of the commission, which 
compelled it to allow its lines to be connected with those 
of the Citizens’ Telephone Co. at Traverse City. 
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The court ruled that the hearing upon which the com- 
mission’s order was based brought forth the facts that the 
connection could be made reasonably; that the lines could 
thus be made a continuous system of communication and 
that the connection, when made, would subserve public 
convenience and necessity. These points are the only ones 
necessary under the law defining the powers and duties 
of the state railroad commission, according to Judge Van 
Zile’s ruling. 

The court overruled, also, the contention set up by the 
telephone company that the action of the commission con- 
stituted confiscation of property without due process of 
law, declaring that this claim was met by the fact that 
the commission, under the law, left the fixing of rates to 
the two telephone companies, with a proviso that, should 
they not agree, it should have authority to fix such rates 
and charges as it might deem equitable. 





Great Eastern Telephone Co. Hearing in New York. 

The application of the Great Eastern Telephone Co. for 
a franchise to do business in New York City, which was 
made to the Board of Estimate & Apportionment, has 
fanned into flame once more the differences between that 
company and the New York Telephone Co. The applica- 
tion was the cause of a lively session before the Board of 
Estimate & Apportionment, last week, when Edmund L. 
Moody, of counsel for the New York Telephone Co., 
charged the officials of the Great Eastern Telephone Co. 
with bad faith and stronger things. D. A. Reynolds, pres- 
ident of the Great Eastern Telephone Co., appeared in the 
company’s behalf. He took his turn at making charges 
against the New York Telephone Co., although he ex- 
pressed hopes that the entire matter would be kept on a 
business footing. 

The New York Telephone Co. submitted a memorandum 
in opposition to the application, making charges against the 
company and contending that there is no necessity for the 
establishment of another telephone system. 

A communication was filed with the Board of Estimate 
& Apportionment from the commissioner of water sup- 
ply, gas and electricity, stating that a serious electrical 
control situation would arise if a duplicate telephone plant 
were authorized, with its many thousands of miles of addi- 
tional conductors for which space must be found on poles 
and in subways. The Bureau of Franchises reported that 
it had not had sufficient time since the filing of the appli- 
cation in which to make an investigation of the system 
the Great Eastern Telephone Co. proposes to install nor 
to examine the papers filed. 

The application was referred to the Bureau of Franchises 
of the Board of Estimate for investigation. 





Adjustment of Telephone Matters at Henry, S. D. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission recently handed 
down its decision on the petition of the Henry Union Tel- 
ephone Co. for an order requiring the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. to connect with its lines for furnishing long 
distance service to its patrons. 

At the hearing in the case the Dakota Central Telephone 
-o. offered to discontinue its local exchange at Henry and 
connect its toll lines and rural lines direct with the switch- 
loard of the Henry Union company, to make that com- 
pany its agent for the handling of toll business at Henry 
and enter into a contract covering the switching of its two 
rural lines by the Henry exchange on the basis of not to 
exceed 25 cents per month per telephone, providing the 
‘lenry Union company will discontinue routing messages 
hetween town exchanges over rural lines. 

After hearing the testimony of both sides the commis- 
sion, on October 16, entered an order requiring the Henry 
Union company and the Dakota Central company to so 
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adjust their lines in the town of Henry that the exchange 
business at that town shall be operated by the Henry 
Union, the toll lines of the Dakota Central and its rural 
lines to be connected up direct with the exchange of the 
Henry Union, and contracts be entered into covering these 
connections. The Henry Union Telephone Co. is author- 
ized to act as the agent of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. in connection with the long distance toll line business 
at Henry and contracts are to be entered into covering 
the switching of the Dakota Central rural lines on a basis 
of not to exceed 25 cents per month per telephone. 

The Henry company is ordered to desist from the prac- 
tice of routing toll messages between towns or between 
exchanges over rural lines, and in the future to route 
messages between its patrons in Henry and the patrons 
of town exchanges over toll lines and enter into contracts 
with all companies with which it has physical connection 
either direct or through farm switches. The Henry Union 
Telephone Co. and the Dakota Central Telephone Co. are 
given 30 days within which to comply with the provisions 
of the commission’s order. 





Hearing on Sale of Interstate Company of Illinois. 

In the Chicago chambers of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, November 19, Commissioner Yates heard 
further testimony in the matter of the sale of the Interstate 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., an arm of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Kinloch Telephone Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was repre- 
sented by Attorney Campbell and General Manager H. L. 
Reber. Mr. Reber gave extensive testimony regarding the 
effects of the proposed sale on the long distance lines of the 
Kinloch company. 

The Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone Co. and the Wa- 
bash Valley Telephone Co. were represented by Congress- 
man O’Hara, of Danville, President Hart Farwell and Sec- 
retary A. L. Stadermann. Mr. Stadermann testified regard- 
ing the effect on connecting lines which the company had 
expressly built to meet the lines of the Interstate company. 

The hearing was adjourned to Wednesday, November 24. 





Inquiry Asked on Bonds of Chicago Automatic Plant. 

At a meeting of the Chicago city council, held early this 
week, Alderman Charles E. Merriam presented an order 
requiring that before the sale of the automatic telephone 
plant of the Chicago Utilities Co. to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is authorized, the city be given 
a complete record of the bond transactions in the last two 
years and that the bonds of the company be impounded in 
the hands of the city treasurer. 

Alderman Merriam’s action followed rumors concerning 
the reasons, for the upward turn taken by the bonds re- 
cently and reports of the sale of options and similar deals 
which were surrounded with an atmosphere of politics. 
The order was referred to the committee on gas, oil and 
electric light, which has the automatic telephone ordinance 
under consideration. 





Telephone Dispute at Boswell, Ind. 

Considerable agitation has arisen at Boswell, Ind., be- 
tween the Boswell Telephone Co. and the Farmers’ & 
Merchants’ Telephone Co. The Farmers’ company re- 
cently completed the construction of over 150 miles of line 
in the territory adjacent to Boswell and has entered the 
city of Boswell with its lines. The Boswell Telephone Co., 
which operates in Boswell, took up with the public utilities 
commission the question of a franchise for the new com- 
pany, and the commission decided that the service fur- 
nished by the Boswell company was adequate. The Bos- 
well company also filed suit in the Benton county court to 
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restrain the new company from extending service into the 
town of Boswell. 

Recently at midnight the Farmers’ company set a line 
of poles, strung wires and installed telephones within the 
corporate limits of the town. After consulting its attor- 
neys, the Boswell company sent its workmen out to cut 
the wires. The damage was immediately repaired by the 
rival company, and its workmen had no sooner completed 
the work than the wires were cut again. The Farmers’ 
company then stationed guards throughout the town to 
prevent a repetition of the destruction. 


Joseph B. Ross, attorney for the Farmers’ company, 
says: ‘We did not extend our line into the town of Bos- 
well. People in the town built their own line out to us.” 





North Dakota Telephone Company Granted Rate Increase. 

The North Dakota Railroad Commission, on November 
15, granted permission to the Griggs County Telephone 
Co., of Cooperstown, to increase its rates for both business 
and residence telephones and to charge a toll rate for all 
calls to and from Binford, Jessie and Cooperstown. 

The business telephone rate was increased from $2 to 
$2.50 per month and the residence rate from $1.50 to $1.75, 
with a discount of 25 cents if paid before the 20th of the 
month. The toll rates were fixed as follows: From Bin- 
ford to Jessie, 10 cents; from Jessie to Cooperstown, 10 
cents; and from Cooperstown to Binford, 15 cents. 





Corporate Franchise in Iowa. 

The constitution of Iowa, article 8, section 12, provides 
that the general assembly may amend and repeal all laws 
for the organization or creation of corporations, or the 
granting of special or exclusive privileges or immunities, 
and that no exclusive privileges, except as provided, shall 
ever be granted. The code of Iowa 1897, section 1,619, 
provides that the articles of incorporation, by-laws, rules 
and regulations of corporations shall at all times be sub- 
ject to legislative control, and may be altered, abridged, 
or set aside by law, and that every franchise obtained by 
a corporation may be regulated, withheld, or be subject to 
such conditions upon its enjoyment as the general assembly 
shall deem necessary. This, the court held, did not author- 
ize the state to empower a municipality to require a tele- 
phone company to secure a city franchise as a condition 
precedent to the right to maintain its plant in the city 
streets, which right was secured by the company under pre- 
vious legislation, since the franchise to which the statute 
refers is not any property right of the corporation, such as 
the right to use streets, which is a “franchise of a corpora- 
tion,” but is rather the ‘‘corporate franchise,” which is 
the right and authority derived from the state to be a cor- 
poration. Where a state statute granted a telephone com- 
pany the right to construct its lines in city streets, on the 
faith of which its line was built, subsequent state legislation 
could not deprive the company of its franchise in the 
streets, as such a law would impair the obligation of a 
contract. Iowa Telephone Co. vs. City of Keokuk; United 
States District Court of Iowa; 226 Federal, 82. 





Franchise Is Subject to Referendum in Washington. 

Rem. & Bal. Code, section 9,314, provides that any telegraph or 
telephone company shall have the right to construct lines along 
any street or highway, provided that, where the right of way 
as therein contemplated is within any incorporated city, the 
consent of the city council shall be first obtained, before such 
lines can be erected. Section 7,507, subdivision 7, provides that 
any city of the first class shall have power to lay out and im- 
prove streets and alleys and regulate and control their use, and 
to authorize or prohibit the use of electricity in or upon any of 
such streets, or for other purposes, and to prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which they may be so used, and to regu- 
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late the use thereof. An act passed in 1911 (laws 1911, page 
54), provides that the form of organization and the manner 
and mode in which cities of the first class shall exercise the 
powers, functions, and duties given such cities, shall be as pro- 
vided in their charters, and that the charter may provide for 
direct legislation by the people by the initiative and referendum. 

The Spokane city charter, section 101, provides that all 
franchise ordinances, except as otherwise provided by state 
law, shall be subject to referendum. The court held that 
the power of the city with regard to telephone franchises, 
and the right to impose conditions when such franchises 
are granted, is granted by section 7,507, which confers such 
power upon the city itself, as distinguished from the city 
council, and hence an ordinance granting such a franchise 
is subject to referendum. Walker vs. Superior Court of 
Spokane County and the Supreme Court of Washington; 
152 Pacific, 11. 





Taking of Telephone Lines by State. 

The state, pursuant to the Barge Canal Act (laws of 1903, 
chapter 147) as amended, appropriated for a reservoir lands 
abutting on highways and the rights of the abutting owners 
in the highways. A telephone company maintained tele- 
phone lines on the highways, and the state subsequently 
served on it a map disclosing the location of the lines, and 
reciting that the same would be appropriated by the state. 
and that unless the lines were removed by a specified time 
the right, title, and interest of the company would be ap- 
propriated. The court held that the acts of the state were 
not in regulation of the company’s franchise by requiring a 
relocation of its lines, but amounted to a taking of its 
franchise, easements, and property, for which it was en- 
titled to compensation. New York Telephone Co. vs. State 
Supreme Court of New York; 154 New York Supple- 
ment, 1,059. 





Validity of Ordinance. 

Under section 164 of the constitution, providing that 
franchises may be granted by municipalities only after 
due advertisement and to the highest and best bidder, and 
Kentucky statutes, section 3,636, providing that no fran- 
chise shall be granted by an ordinance passed on the day 
of its introduction nor within five days thereafter, a fran- 
chise granted by an ordinance introduced and passed on 
April 2, 1906, was declared void, and was not validated by 
an ordinance introduced and passed on May 7, 1906, con- 
firming the transfer of the franchise of April 2, by the 
grantee of the council to an assignee, and also granting the 
franchise to the assignee. Two such ordinances, the court 
held, were not legally equivalent to a single ordinance 
passed in conformity with the act. Eastern Kentucky 
Home Telephone Co. vs. Hatcher; Court of Appeals of 


~ 


Kentucky; 179 Southwestern, 7. 
L —< 





Joint Negligence of Telephone and Telegraph Companies. 

Through the negligence of an electric company in allow- 
ing the insulation to wear off of one of its wires, and that 
of a telephone company in stringing its wires too low, a 
connection between the light wire and the telephone wire 
was formed, resulting in the death of a telephone lineman. 
whose administratrix recovered from the light company. It 
was held that the negligence of both was concurrent, and 
the light company could not enforce contribution against 
the telephone company. Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. vs. Mayfield Water & Light Co.; Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky; 179 Southwestern, 388. 





Ordering Connection Between Two Systems. 
In proceedings before the public service commission, re- 
sulting in an order that two telephone systems make 
physical connection, the commission cannot act judicially. 
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but has only quasi judicial powers to examine the facts and 
find accordingly. Washington Public Service Commission 
vs. Skagit River Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Supreme 
Court of Washington; 151 Pacific, 1,122. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

October 29: Home Telephone Co., of Covina, Cal., author- 
ized to issue $40,000 of its bonds at 90 and the time limit ex- 
tended to August 1, 1916. The company was heretofore au- 
thorized to issue $40, 000 of its bonds at 95, but later applied 
for permission to issue them at 90. 

October 30: Kerman Telephone Co., of Kerman, Cal., au- 
thorized to issue one share of stock of the par value of $35 
to R. L. Furlong in lieu of a share heretofore issued to him 
without proper authorization, proceeds of which were used for 
additions to plant. 

October 30: The commission dismissed the case of the Ken- 
wood Rural Telephone Co. vs. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the complainant having petitioned the commission for 
permission to withdraw its complaint. 

November 5: Supplemental order amending the rules estab- 
lished in an order handed down August 12 in the matter of the 
practice of water, gas and electric and telephone utilities requir- 
ing deposits before rendering service, as follows: Rule 2, 
amount of deposit: That a utility may require a deposit of 
$2.50 for domestic service, excepting where consumer uses 
service in excess of $2 per month, when it may require a de- 
posit of an amount not exceeding two months’ service. Rule 6, 
discontinuance of service account unpaid bills for service there- 
tofore rendered: In case of disputed bills the consumer may 
deposit the amount of the bill with the commission pending 
settlement of the dispute. Failure to make such deposit within 
15 days shall warrant a utility in discontinuing service. Rule 7, 
telegraph or toll service: A utility may, under nondiscrimi- 
natory rules, extend credit to a subscriber for such service. 
Should bill fail to be paid, service may be discontinued in ac- 
cordance with the conditions laid down in Rule 5 and the utility 
refuse further service until the amount is paid and a deposit 


of twice the average amount of same made. Rule 17, pro- 
viding for cost of extensions: Provision for payment 
of 6 per cent. interest on advances covering extensions 


eliminated and rule approved providing that advances for ex- 
tensions shall generally be considered as loans to. be repaid 
as conditions warrant. With these modifications petition for 
rehearing denied. 

November 12: Application filed by the Suisun & Green 
Valley Telephone Co., operating in Suisun Valley and Green 
Valley, in Solano county, for authority to increase its rental 
rates from $12 to $18 per year. The company now has 40 
subscribers, and states that the expense of maintenance and 
upkeep makes an increase in its rates necessary. 

TpAHO. 

November 12: Complaint filed by the city of Coeur d’ 
Alene against the Interstate Utilities Co., which recently merged 
Northern Idaho telephone lines. The citizens of Coeur d’ Alene 
allege that the service of the utilities company for the Coeur 
d’ Alene exchange now is much more inferior than it was prior 
to the merger; that the rates charged are unjust and exorbitant. 
\ temporary reduction in rates pending an investigation of the 
company’s property is asked. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 24: Hearing on the agreement for the purchase 
of the securities and stock of the Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
vraph Co., of Aurora, Ill., by the Atlantic & Pacific Telephone 
Telegraph Co. Continued from November 19. 

KANSAS. 

November 17: The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. with- 
drew its petition for permission to increase rates at Seneca, 

an, 

MICHIGAN. 

_November: Petition filed by the Owosso Improvement Asso- 
«ation for an order requiring the Chesaning Home Telephone 
(o., of Chesaning, Mich., to make physical connections with 
t 2 Unie Telephone Co., of Owosso. The Chesaning company, 
it is alleged, connects with the Bell company, but refuses con- 

ction with the Union company. 

Missourl. 

December 1: Hearing on application filed by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway asking that the commission adopt uni- 
form rules and regulations governing the construction and 
maintenance of poles, wires, cables, signal and other circuits of 
similar character of telephone, telegraph and railroad com- 
panies over the rights-of-way, tracks and lines of wires of 
railroad corporations in the state. The commission has notified 
all telephone, welegragh and railroad companies in the state to 
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be represented at the hearing; that they are made parties de- 
fendant; and that they are requested to file with the com- 
mission any proposed tentative rules and regulations or sug- 
gestions relative to the terms of the proposed rules; that the 
commission, after a hearing, will adopt, by general order, uni- 
form rules arid regulations. Case No. 796. 
NEBRASKA, 

Hearing at Lincoln on the application of the 
Platte Valley Telephone Co., of Scottsbluff, Neb., for permis- 
sion to increase its city and rural rates. The increase will 
range from 25 to 50 cents per month for residence and rural 
telephones, and 50 cents to $1 on business telephones, with 
extra charges for trunk lines, extension sets, moving and rein- 
stalling telephones. The company also asks authority to col- 
lect three months’ rental in advance from patrons not owning 
the premises where service is given. 


November 23: 


New York. 

November 23: Hearing on complaints of the board of trade 
of Malone, subscribers on the Chateaugay and Burke exchanges, 
and St. Lawrence County Pomona Grange against the Moun- 
tain Home Telephone Co., the Adirondack Home Telephone 
Co. and the New York Telephone Co. as to rates, service, etc. 

NortH Dakota. 

November 15: The commission granted permission to the 
Griggs County Telephone Co., of Cooperstown, N. D., to in- 
crease its rate for business telephones from $2 to $2.50 and 
for residence telephones from $1.50 to $1.75. The company 
was also authorized to charge a toll rate of 10 cents from Bin- 
ford to Jessie and from Jessie fo Cooperstown, and a toll rate 
of 15 cents from Cooperstown to Binford. 

December 6: Hearing on application of the Berthold Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. for physical connection with the Northern 
Telephone Co., of Minot, N. D. 


OHI. 

November 18: The commission dismissed the petition of 
William A. Shafer for an order requiring the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. to effect a physical connection 
with the lines of the Hamilton Home Telephone Co. at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, for toll service to Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA. 

November 22: Hearing on application of the Roger Mills 
Telephone Co. for an order compelling the Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to connect with its lines at Cheyenne for toll 
service to Elk City. 

November: The commission issued an order permitting 
the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. to increase its rates 
at Pawnee, Okla., from $2 to $2.50 a month, the company 
having recently installed a new common battery system. 

SoutH Dakota. 

November 16: The commission ordered the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. to discontinue its local exchange at Henry, S. D., 
and to connect its toll lines with the exchange of the Henry 
Union Telephone Co., at Henry, and to enter into contracts 
covering these connections. The Henry Union company was 
ordered to desist from the practice of the routing toll messages 
between towns or between exchanges over rural lines and to 
route such messages over toll lines. This order is the result 
of a petition filed by the Henry Union company asking that the 
Dakota Central company be required to connect with its lines 
for furnishing long distance service. 

November 24: Hearing at Huron, S. D., at which those in- 
terested will be given an opportunity to show cause why the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. should not be permitted to in- 
crease its local rates in that city. 

November 22: Hearing at Tyndall, S. D., investigation of 
the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of Avon; the Spring- 
field Telephone Co., of Springfield; the German Telephone Co., 
of Springfield, and the German Telephone Co., of Tyndall. 

November 24: Hearing at Huron, S. D., on application of 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates on rural lines in Beadle county. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 19: The commission dismissed the complaint of 
the Farmers Independent Telephone Co. against the Mineral 
Point Telephone Co. for a physical connection. The decision 
does not pass specifically upon the point of whether the ex- 
change operated by the Farmers Independent Telephone Co. 
in Mineral Point is legal or not but finds that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant ordering the connection. 

November 23: Hearing on application of the Monroe County 
Telephone Co., of Sparta, Wis., for permission to increase its 
rates 25 cents per month, with a discount of 25 cents if paid 


during the current month. Previous to the telephone company’s 
application, the city of Sparta filed an application in which the 
commission was asked to require better service from the tele- 
phone company, and both matters were taken up at this hearing. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Others contain suggestions 
toward improving the service gerierally. Party line courtesy is 


Educating the Public by Means of Newspaper Advertising. 

Advertising and publicity of telephone companies have as 
One of the purposes is educa- 
tional; that is, to instruct the public in the proper use of the 
telephone in order that its greatest efficiency may be realized. 
A series of advertisements which are now running in news- 
papers at various points in the territories of the Southern Bell 


their object several purposes. 


Always Look in the Book 


Be sure and consult the 
Telephone directory be- 
fore making call. 


If the number is not 
listed in the book, call in- 
formation. 


When you call from 
memory you are liable to 
experience delay and an- 
noyance. Practically all 
“wrong numbers” are 
due to calling from mem- 
ory. 


Be sure you have a 
copy of the current di- 
rictory. If you have 
failed to receive it, call 
the Manager’s office and 
one will be sent to you. 


We appreciate co-op- 
eration. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





being left off the switch hook. 


called to the subscriber’s attention in others of the series. 
Rang—No One There” is the catch line for one advertisement 
which shows the necessity for answering the telephone prompt- 
ly, lest the calling party becomes discouraged and abandon 
his call, or report the telephone out of order to the manager. 





If you are planning to 
move your office or home, 
you should give us at 
least ten days’ notice in 
advance so we can have 
your telephone moved 
promptly. 


Under certain condi- 
tions, there is a charge 
for moving the apparatus 
and we suggest that you 
call at the Manager’s of- 
fice and arrange the de 
tails. 


If you wish your direc- 
tory listing changed or 
corrected, give full in- 
formation to the Man- 
ager’s office. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Bell Rang 
No One 
There!! 


Sometimes when your 
telephone bell rings and 
you answer it, the opera- 
tor says: “Number 
please?” Naturally you 
are surprised and wonder 
why the bell rang if no 
one callea you. 


Sometimes—very rare- 
ly—this is the operator’s 
mistake. Most frequent- 
ly it was because you 
were slow to answer and 
the calling party grew 
tired of waiting and left 
the telephone. An im- 
mediate answer makes 
for perfect service. It is 
not always possible so we 
ask that you answer as 
quickly as you can and 
remember that these an- 
noyances are not always 
the operator’s fault. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Party 
Line ; 
Courtsey 


The quality of service 
un a party line is largely 
dependent upon the co- 
operation of the sub- 
scribers on that line. 

No subscriber should 
use a party line for long 
periods of time, to the 
total exclusion of others. 
The Company encourages 
party line subscribers to 
limit their conversations 
to'five minutes when oth- 
ers wish to use the line 
and to give immediate 
right of way in case of 
emergency calls. 

The Golden Rule is a 
good one to keep in mind. 

WHEN YOU TELE- 
PHONE—SMILE. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ae 








a Watch? 


Then why pound your 
telephoneinstru- 
ment? The telephone is 
just as delicate and com- 
plicated as a fine watch. 


When 
your tele- 
phone is 
out of or- 
der, con- 
sult an expert, just as 
you would do with your 
watch. Call Complaint 
and tell the details. We 











will repair it promptly. 
We appreciate co-op- 
eration. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Fully seventy-five per 
cent of telephone 
trouble is due to tele- 
phone receivers being left 
off their hooks. 


The receiver should be 
kept on the hook except 
when in use. When it is 
left off the hook, your 
telephone is reported 
“busy” and then “out of 
order.” 


This causes loss of calls 
and in the case of a 
party line, all telephones 
on that line are deprived 
of all incoming and out- 
going calls. 

A little care will save 
lots of annoyance. 


We appreciate co-op- 
eration. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

















| Who 
Answers your 
Telephone? 


It is very important 
that the person who an- 
swers your telephone in 
your office or store be 
one of intelligence and 
one who knows some- 
thing about the business. 


It is rather annoying 
to call a business house 
and be answered by a 
person who will let you 
tell him everything you 
have to say and then in- 
form you that you will 
have to talk to somebody 
else about it. 

Don’t say “Hello.” 
Identify yourself at once 
by giving your name and 
number. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 














Winning 
Friends by 
Telephone 


Friends are usually 
won or lost by our ac- 
tions toward one an- 
other. Anything we say, 
and the way we say it, 
has an influence in fe- 
flecting our personality. 


In talking over the 
telephone, several points 
may be kept in mind 
that will be found useful. 
You cannot see the per- 
son to whom you are 
talking, but the telephone 
reflects your accents and 
inflections so perfectly 
that you must be your- 
self. You are not face 
to face, but voice to 
voice. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Se 





Help Us 


Improve 
Your Service 


Answer the telephone 
promptly when the bell 
rings. 

Don’t say “Hello.” Give 
your name or number. 


Consult the directory 
before calling. 


Speak distinctly and 
correct the operator if 
she repeats the number 
wrong. 


Call Complaint when 
you experience difficul- 
ties or annoyances. 


Call Information for 
numbers not listed in the 
directory. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 




















How Many Seconds to 
Your Telerhone 


How long does it take 
you to answer your tele- 
phone bell? 

If you are slow about 
answering. the calling 
party is liable to grow 
tired and leave the tele- 
phone. 

The telephone operator 
cannot compel you to an- 
swer her summons. She 
simply forwards to your 
telephone a signal, some 
one wishes to speak to 
you. 

It remains with you, 
the person called, to rec- 
ognize the request by re- 
sponding promptly. 

Delay on your part 
means inconvenience to 
others. 

You can help us. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 











Some of a Series of Educational Advertisements Run in Southern Newspapers—Each One Considers but One Point Only. 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is along the line of educating the patrons of 


these companies. 


These advertisements are designed to aid in correcting the 
faults prevalent in different communities and among the vari- 
A number of the advertisements 
call attention to the trouble caused by the telephone receiver 


ous classes of subscribers. 


Several of the advertisements call attention to the importan: 
of courtesy in the use of the telephone. Others are design 


to educate patrons in their treatment of the company’s op¢ 


any other individual. 


ators, calling attention to the public that the operators ai 
human and that sharp words are as keenly felt by them as | 
Attention is also called to the fact that 


in the majority of cases the operator is not responsible for t 
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alleged poor service. Sometimes it is the fault of the equip- 
ment, sometimes the fault of the called party and often the 
fault of the calling party. 

The different advertisements are used, of course, at the places 
where the faults brought out are most prevalent. 

The advertisements are 2 3/16 inches in width and 6 inches 
in height for use in single columns of newspapers. They are 
designed especially to catch and hold the attention of readers. 
Some of the advertisements used are reproduced in the ac- 
companying illustrations. It will be observed that each adver- 
tisement discusses but one point and that the type matter is 
not crowded in an effort to put the most reading matter in 
the allotted space. As will be noticed, a catch phrase is used 
at the beginning of each advertisement in connection with some 
sort of an illustration. 

As will be seen in the accompanying illustrations, the Blue 
Bell seal is prominently displayed in each of the advertisements 
near the company’s name. The purpose of the use of the seal 
is, of course, to fix in the minds of the public an emblem which 
whenever seen immediately suggests the thought of telephone 
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values used by various authorities, given. A chapter is de- 
voted to the presentation of requirements of various commis- 
sions as regards valuation and appraisal work. 

The book is largely a compilation of matter which has been 
published from time to time. This matter being placed in 
convenient form for reference, the book will undoubtedly be of 
help to companies that are confronted with the valuation prob- 
lem. ae 


Extensive Improvements to Washburn, Wis., Plant. 

The Bayfield County Telephone Co., of Washburn, Wis., is 
undergoing extensive improvements, under the direction of 
Robert McKinney, of Saginaw, Mich. Aside from the over- 
hauling of the lines, the exchange is also being improved. 








Independent Association Issues Advertising Booklet. 

A neat little advertising bulletin is being distributed by 
the Independent Telephone Association of America, that 
should prove of great assistance to members. There are 
16 pages replete with interesting, original drawings and 








When You Telephone 
—Smile 


And let your smile be 
reflected in your voice, so 
that it may be carried 
out over the telephone 
wires to pile up good will 
and good business for 
you among friends and 
business _ associates 
everywhere. 


“When you telephone 
—smile” is a formula 
you can apply to your 
telephone conversations 
with ever increasing sat- 
isfaction to yourself and 
to those with whom you 
talk. 








Getting Calls 
in Quick 


Succession 


There are occasions 
when most of us have 
several telephone calls to 
make in quick succession. 
Had you ever thought 
that the logical way is to 
get the operator to help 
you? 


Tell her you have a 
number of calls, then in- 
stead of hanging up the 
receiver after each call, 
simply move the hook up 
and down slowly. When 
the operator answers, 
give her the next num- 
ber. 


Try this method when 
you have several calls to 
make. It will help us in 
our efforts to improve 
your service. 








The Bell Company fur- 
nishes every appliance 
and apparatus necessary 
to render you efficient 
telephone service. 

Devices and _instru- 
ments not furnished by 
this company are not 
permitted to be attached 
to or connected with our 
equipment. 

The use of these unau- 
thorized attachments so 
seriously interferes with 
service that we reserve 
the right to remove all 
such devices or to dis- 
continue service when 
this rule is persistently 
violated. 


We ask your co-opera- 
tion. 





You're a 
Telephone 
Operator 


There are three par- 
ties to a telephone call— 
the party calling, the 
party called and the op- 
erator who serves both. 


You and every other 
telephone user are part- 
ners with the Company 
in its efforts toward good 
service. You should 
speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly after you are sure 
you are calling the right 
number; the called party 
should answer promptly, 
and the telephone girl, 
courteous and careful 
throughout, will seldom 
make a mistake if you 
other two “operators” do 
your part. 


Help us improve your 
service. 








Are You Doing Your Part ? 


Good telephone service 
depends upon the proper 
use of the telephone. 
This simple practice is 
essential: 


Consult the current issue 
of the telephone directory in- 
stead of trusting to your 
memory. 

Give your number clearly 
and distinctly and speak di- 
rectly into the transmitter. 

Listen carefully for the op- 
erator’s repetition and make 
sure she has heard you cor- 
rectly. 


These simple rules will 
help you to receive quick 
and satisfactory service 
and will make the tele- 
phone an even more help- 
ful assistant in all your 
affairs. 


Consult the directory 
always. 


i] 
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Advertisements to Obtain Co-Operation of the Public, Increasing the Efficiency of Telephone Service. 


service. A careful study of the accompanying illustrations 
will undoubtedly furnish many ideas which can be used to 
advantage in telephone advertisements. 





Book Review. 

TELEPHONE APPRAISAL Practice, by J. C. Slippy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Published by the author; 98 pages, 6 by 9 inches with 
illustrations. Price $4. 

This is the first book to appear or the subject of telephone 
appraisal work. As the whole matter of appraisal is in a 
tentative state due to the use to be made of the appraisal, no 
attempt has been made to treat all phases of the subject of 
‘aluation. 

Data is presented dealing with appraisals by the cost of re- 
roduction method. Forms and instructions are given for the 
reparation of a plant inventory which, it is stated, approxi- 
nately represents three-fourths of the cost and work of an 
appraisal. It is shown how, by means of the work order sys- 

‘m, the inventory and fixed capital account can be brought 
currently up to date. Tables, giving unit labor and material 


costs in plant construction in the Middle Western states are 
Presented which will be of aid in pricing inventories. 
Depreciation is discussed and a number of tables showing 


photographic reproductions. The title itself is apt, being 
“More Subscribers.” 

The first four pages are taken up with some very strong 
newspaper copy, exceedingly well illustrated. These are 
for double column advertisements and can be used in any 
length column desired. Then follow some single column il- 
lustrations and an entire double page spread of small half- 
tones and zinc etchings to be used in general telephone 
publicity. All of these illustrations stand out in the right 
way and with proper “copy,” should prove effective adver- 
tising for the local managers. 

The various subdivisions in telephone publicity, rate 
raising, long distance service, extension sets and intercom- 
municating systems, are taken care of in these printing 
plates and the page of lantern slides which follow. These 
also are all exceptionally well drawn, a very vital consid- 
eration in present day advertising. The booklet closes 
with a chapter about cuts and the value of the telephone 
directory as a publicity medium. 

A foreword explains the mission of this bulletin in these 
few words: 

“Large sums of money are wasted by telephone com- 
panies every year, due to inefficient advertising. The In- 
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dependent Telephone Association of America, desiring to 
be of service to its members in every way possible, con- 
ceived the idea of furnishing this booklet of suggestions 
as to proper advertising. 

The association is greatly indebted to the Kellogg 
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An Aid to Getting Them 


Helpful publicity pointers and sample 
advertising plates suitable for general 
exchange advertising —-distributed by 


Independent Telephone Association 
of America 
Offices: 19 So. LaSalle St, Chicago, Il 


























Title Page of Advertising Suggestions’ Booklet. 


Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, which has furnished 
copy, illustrations and printing and which has rendered 
great assistance in the advance of telephone advertising.” 





Western Electric Co. Incorporates in New York. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Albany, N. Y., 
by the Western Electric Co., Inc. This company has been or- 
ganized to take over the old Western Electric Co., which, how- 
ever, will continue its corporate existence. 

It was rumored in connection with the change in incorpora- 
tion of the Western Electric Co. from an Illinois corporation 
to a New York corporation, that it foreshadowed a change in 
selling methods and the possible relinquishment of control by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. This was reported 
to be favored because of the Rayburn law, recently passed, 
which prohibits under certain conditions a company marketing 
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its product in the open market and at the same time selling to 
a company which has on its board the same directors. It is 
pointed out, however, that the interlocking directorate between 
the Western Electric Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has been dissolved. An official statement was 
made by the company that there will be no change in the 
policies, operations or management. 

The old Western Electric Co. had an authorized capital of 
$25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 was issued. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1881 under the laws of Illinois, succeeding the business 
of the Western Electric Mfg. Co. The articles of incorporation 
filed at Albany, call for capital of $15,750,000 and two classes 
of stock, both entitled to dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. 
The stock is divided into $15,000,000, 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred, which will be preferred as to assets also, and $750,000 
common stock divided into 150,000 shares of the par value of 
$5 each. ; 

The old company had been paying quarterly dividends at the 
annual rate of 8 per cent. This meant an annual distribution 
on the $15,000,000 outstanding stock, of $1,200,000. The crea- 
tion of a 6 per cent. preferred stock of $15,000,000 means the 
dividend obligations on this amount will be lessened 2 per cent. 


‘annually and will remain at the established rate of 6 per cent. 


On the $750,000 common stock, it is evidently planned to pay 
6 per cent. This will bring the annual dividend total up to 
$945,000, a saving to the company of $255,000 in yearly dividend 
disbursements. With $750,000 of common stock on the market 
at the now popular small par value of $5 a share, the public 
interest in the stock will probably be maintained. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owned over 95 per 
cent. ($14,465,500) of the old company’s stock. The action in 
changing the dividend rate will therefore mean a. loss of in- 
come from this source to the parent company amounting to 
about $290,000. It is not known whether the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will purchase any of the common stock 
and it is assumed that this will go to the public. 

The legal details and the organization of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., were perfected at a meeting in New York last 
week. The management of the new company will be identical 
with that of the old company. The directors of the incorpo- 
rated company are: E. M. Barton, H. B. Thayer, H. A. Halli- 
gan, W. P. Sidley, Gerard Swope, A. L. Salt and W. H. Miner. 
The officers are: E. M. Barton, chairman of the board, H. B. 
Thayer, president, H. A. Halligan, W. P. Sidley, Gerard Swope 
and A. L. Salt, vice-presidents. The foregoing officers hold 
similar positions in the old company. 

A statement issued after the meeting said: “The stock- 
holders of the Western Electric Co. came to the conclusion 
that it was desirable that the company should have two classes 
of stock, common and non-voting preferred. As the statutes 
of Illinois do not provide for such classification, it was de- 
cided that the company should change its legal domicile. No 
change in policies, operations or management is involved.” 








Plan to Attend the Joint National Convention! 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, December 8, 9 and 10 


Telephone Management—Standardization of Equipment-—Plant Valuations—Uniform Accounting 
—The Latest in Telephone Apparatus 


An Excellent Program—Lively Discussions 
Representatives of Federal and State Commissions Will Attend 
No Independent Manager Can Afford to Stay Away—COME |! 





























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—FPart I, Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25 
Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, Written by James H. Shoemaker 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
56. In discussing exchange and toll revenues, why has ref- 
What idea 


should be firmly fixed in mind in regard to these accounts ? 


erence only been made to the items to be credited? 


57. What items are included under the head of ‘“Miscel- 
laneous Revenues ?” 

58. What is the purpose of the licensee revenue accounts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s system of account- 
ing? 

59. What sub-account of the operating expense group of ac- 
counts is sub-divided? What is an important matter in relation 
with the keeping of this group of accounts? 

60. Why is it stated that the income group of accounts 
serves as a balance sheet for the operation revenues and ex- 
penses? What are some of the items for which provision is 


made for debiting through this group? 


CHAPTER V. Patrons’ Accounts. 
61. Distribution of Income from Service Rendered.—Every 
dollar collected for service by one telephone company with which 


the author is acquainted represents various items as follows: 


For wages of telephone operators...............-.- $0.15962 
For wages of supervising operators................ .00651 
For wages and expenses (material, etc.) for 

.other switchboard and “central” em- 

I aa 02941 


$0.19554 

For depreciation (to renew plant and equipment)............ 18976 
(Note: This is equal to about 6 per cent.) 

For wages, material and expense of operating repairs... .15572 


For wages, material, etc., putting in, taking out and 








changing telephones .05821 
For taxes and expenses incurred by utility commissions. .05231 
For wages of accountants, bookkeepers, stationery, etc... .05204 
General management expense...................-------- $0.03124 
Other getieral expenses ——...._................. .02012 

.05136 
Damages (personal injuries, etc.) ................------1--sececeeeeeseoees 03110 
Insurance .............-- 01741 
Advertising and publicity............ .00641 





Total expenditures other than dividends and surplus....$0.80986 
Added to surplus—not depreciation reserve..$0.01179 
Paid to shareholders as dividends.................. 17835 
(Note: This is about 5 3/10 per cent.) 
.19014 


$1.00 


There is no means of knowing how accurately this represents 


the average for all companies. It is, however, the actual experi- 
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ence of one company which has succeeded in steering clear of 
bankruptcy on one side. On the other hand, it must have 
earned nothing more than a fair profit, because it has always 
paid a substantial but not excessive dividend. It has main- 
tained its plant in a good serviceable condition. It has pro- 
vided a reasonable reserve for depreciation and it has just 
enough genuine surplus to maintain for its shares a market 
value which is about equal to the actual value of its physical 
property. 

62. Collection Expense and Net Revenue.—The average, for 
exchange service, of this company’s monthly bills against its 
patrons is very close to $1.50. This under the distribution 
on a dollar basis, as just given, furnishes a profit of 29 cents. 
Every time 29 cents is expended in the collection of an aver- 
age bill, that company loses all of its rightful fee for the use 
of its property. In other words, the company gets only an av- 
erage of 29 cents a month for the use made of its property 
by each patron. Therefore, if the company were compelled 
to use up 29 cents’ worth of time, sending collectors on extra 
trips, or to incur 29 cents’ worth of postage, stationery and 
clerical expense in sending out extra bills or statements, there 
would be no compensation, whatever, for the use of the prop- 
erty—so far as every such patron would be concerned. 

63. Principle Involved in Collecting from Slow-Paying Sub- 
scribers. It is obviously wrong to make either the owners of 
the property, or the patrons who pay promptly, suffer for a 
While this might be considered foreign to 


The 


author knows of no method by which patrons’ accounts—sub- 


loss thus incurred. 


a course on accounting, it is offered for this reason: 


scribers’ accounts, as some call them—can be kept upon a sat- 
isfactory or reasonable basis, if the slow-paying patron is not 
compelled to pay more than those who pay promptly. 

The principle involved in this matter is so plain that a con- 
stantly increasing approval is being given by commissions to 
the plan of either charging a penalty against the slow-paying 
patron, or, allowing a discount to those who pay promptly. 
There, of course, is no difference between the two except the 
psychological advantage which the word “discount” has over 
the word “penalty.” 

64. Results of Lax Collection Methods.——To show the vital 
relationship of promptness of collections to the method of 
keeping patrons’ accounts, the following is taken from the actual 
experience of a successful company : 


Some years ago the management of this company opposed 


‘ the plan of having all charges paid at the office, on or before 


the tenth,- for the current month. At that time there were 
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only about 4,000 telephones in service, and it cost $120 per 
month for the wages of collectors, alone. Besides this enor- 
mous percentage of collection expense, there was always the 
equivalent of two months of the entire earnings in arrears. 
And, on top of this, the office work was three times as ex- 
pensive, for this particular part of the business, as at present. 

But the most serious feature was the large number of seem- 
ingly unavoidable mistakes in these long, drawn-out accounts, 
complaints put up to secure rebates on bills long past due 
(patrons seem to get much more satisfactory service when it 
is paid for two-thirds of a month in advance), and the large 
number of patrons who got away without paying at all. 

At last this company’s losses drove it to adopt the policy of 
increasing every bill 10 per cent. and collecting that extra 
amount from every patron who neglected to call at the office 
and settle before the tenth of the month for which the bill was 
rendered. 

65. Results of Advance at Office-—By the courtesy of the 
manager, the author was permitted, recently, to see the records 
of that same company. 

The number of patrons’ accounts has increased to 5,400, 
and 75 per cent. of these accounts, or, an average of 4,050, 
are paid at the office, every month, before the tenth. Ten per 
cent. more are paid between the 10th and the 25th. The in- 
creased amount received from these accounts adds from $75 to 
$85 a month to the treasury, which, when added to the saving 
made by doing away with collectors, amounts to a total gain of 
$200 monthly. This company has had as high as $6,500 paid in 
over its counter in a single day (the 10th of the month) dur- 
ing the present year,—and without any serious complaint from 
its patrons. 

The other 270 patrons (5 per cent.) are courteously warned 
by telephone; and their payments are made before the end of 
the month, with the 10 per cent. added, or, the “collector with 
a screw driver” goes to “collect” the patron’s telephone and 
bring it back to the company’s storeroom. 

66. Procedure of Collecting from Delinquents.—lf the patron 
asks to have the telephone left in, the “collector with the screw 
“IT have nothing whatever to do with the 
business department. The only way I can let the telephone 
remain, is for you to speak to the office and have the cashier 


driver” tells him: 


cancel this removal order.” 
Mr. Patron speaks to the cashier, who answers that the con- 


tract provides—whenever a patron allows a bill to remain 


unpaid beyond the 25th of the current month—that non-pay- 
ment becomes an order for the removal of the telephone and 
the stopping of the service; also, that a special reminder 
of that feature of the case has already been given to Mr. 
Patron, by _ telephone, If Mr. Patron 
will pay over, to the man with the screw driver, the original 
net amount plus the 10 per cent., as shown on the bill, together 
with a fee of 50 cents to cover the cost of sending the man 
for the telephone, a receipted bill will be mailed and the man 
will be instructed to leave the telephone in service. 

“That is entirely too strenuous,” the author 
Perhaps it would not work 


from the office. 


lf anyone says: 
will agree with that contention. 
everywhere, but in this particular place it works like the pro- 
verbial “charm.” But let the results speak for themselves. 

67. Designation of Past Due Accounts.—It was before the 
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tenth of the month when the author was shown through these 
records. A red fastener had been inserted in the edge of 
every bill that was more than one month past due. These red 
“flags,” as they are called, stand out like a danger signal along 
an automobile road or a railway. Out of 5,400 patrons, how 
many of these red flags do you suppose there were? Only 
seven. And the cashier, himself, knew the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, in completest detail, for every one of these seven 
cases—otherwise the “collector with the screw driver” would 
have “collected” those seven telephones. 

Now there may be systems for handling patrons’ or sub- 
scribers’ accounts where one-half or three-fourths of the 
patrons are allowed to remain from two months to two years 
in arrears. But the author knows of none that are consid- 
ered satisfactory, even by those who either have used them 
in the past, or who are using them now. 

68. Method of Handling Subscribers’ Accounts—The first 
step toward a satisfactory method of handling patrons’ or sub- 
scribers’ accounts is to provide for prompt collections. When 
this has been done, the method now being pronounced most sat- 
isfactory by at least four-fifths of the average sized companies 
is, in the main, as follows: 

A duplicate bill is used if the general office and the cashier’s 
counter are in the same room, that is, if the company has but 
one office for both local and general accounting. If the cashier’s 
office is away from the general accounting headquarters and, 
more especially, if there be more than one cashier’s office, then 
the patrons’ bills are made in triplicate. 

The original bill, with a (duplicate) stub is mailed, or de- 
livered, to the patron. The other stub—the triplicate—is kept 
in the cashier’s office, in card index order, according to tele- 
phone numbers, held in place by dividing cards, in blocks of 
ten or twenty. The directory can be consulted in case pay- 
ment is offered without the payer having brought his bill or 
being able to give his telephone number. In other cases the 
triplicate (stub) is located by the telephone number as named 
by the patron or shown on the bill which he brings with him. 

As patrons pay, the stubs (duplicates) are detached from the 
bills and “matched up” with the triplicate (stubs) in the cash- 
ier’s card index tray. If the general patrons’ ledger is in the 
same room with the cashier, this “matching up” is done by 
entering the record of the collection upon the ledger, since, in 
that case, there would be no triplicate stub. But if the cashier 
has to report to a general accounting headquarters, his re- 
port is made up in the following manner: 

An adding machine list is made of each day’s collections, 
arranged according to consecutive numbers of the telephones 
of the payers. The triplicates (stubs), he keeps for his per- 
sonal protection, while the stubs torn from the patrons’ bills 
(the duplicates) are sent with the adding machine list to the 
general auditor’s office, where they are entered upon the 
patrons’, or subscribers’, ledger. 

Subscribers’ ledgers may be of either the card or loose leaf 
variety. It is almost necessary that they be one or the other, 
in order that, when patrons change, the incoming or new ac- 
count may be placed in its proper place, numerically—according 
to telephone, switchboard number—in the ledger. 

To keep the cost of accounting down to the required mini- 
mum, it is necessary to use the carbon copy method for making 
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the duplicate bills for the smaller companies, and, some such 
mechanical device, as the addressograph, for making the tripli- 
cate bills for the larger companies. It is also necessary, both 
for the sake of accuracy and economy, to use the adding ma- 
chine and to make the adding machine lists parts of the record. 

69. Toll Bills—Many companies are now using writing ma- 
Where the toll business is 


sufficient to warrant it, the toll tickets are usually taken daily 


chines for the making of toll bills. 


to the toll bill clerk who adds each patron’s items to his 
bill as soon as possible after each day’s toll tickets have been 
turned over by the toll operator. As a rule these toll bills are 
totaled and the total monthly toll charge added to the exchange 
service, or rental, bill in a space specially provided for that 
purpose, the toll bill proper being pinned to the exchange serv- 
ice bill. 

When entries are made in the patrons’ ledger, the amounts 
collected for tolls are kept in a separate column from the 
When all 


entries, covering an entire month’s collections, have thus been 


amounts collected for exchange service (rentals). 


made, one adding machine list is made of the exchange service 
items, and another of the toll items. Then these totals are 
verified by comparing them with the totals of the correspond- 
ing items of the daily collections. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Telephones Installed Along State Road for Motorists. 

An auto service company is installing telephones along the 
state road between Albany and Pittsfield, N. Y. It is expected 
that within a short time telephones will be placed in roadside 
booths at intervals of one mile. 

Automobile owners will be enabled to purchase a key for 
a small charge per annum and this key will open any of the 
booths, so that in case of accident or delay from engine trouble 
or other causes, it will be possible for the motorist to go to a 
booth and summon assistance from a garage, dealer or any 
one else with whom he desires to get in touch, 





Interesting Feature of New Baltimore, Md., Directory. 

A feature of the new Baltimore, Md., directory of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., which has just been 
issued, is the combining in one section of the listings of the 
city and nearby suburban subscribers. The points included 
are: Arlington, Armiger, Back River, Chase, Catonsville, 
Cockeysville, Curtis Bay, Elkridge, Ellicott City, Fork, 
Glenburnie, Hamilton, Mount Airy, Landsdowne, Parkton, 
Pikesville, Reisterstown, St. Helena, Sparrows Point, 
Sykesville, Towson, Tuxedo, Woodlawn, Woodstock. 





Telephones of Salvador, Central America. 


Salvador, in Central America, has 2,172 miles of telephone 
lines, 215 public telephones, 581 official, 814 private, and 17 
secondary official telephones. The receipts of the telegraph 
and telephone service in 1913 were $137,180. 


Complete Survey of Telephone Properties in Wisconsin 


Investigation Being Conducted by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission of the Physical Properties and Service 
Furnished by Telephone Companies in the State—Results Noted on Large State Map 
Show Location of Exchanges and Lines 


By Fred L. Holmes 


The engineering staff of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
is now conducting one of the most complete surveys of its tele- 
phone properties ever conducted by any state in the Union. 
This data when assembled and charted will be of invaluable use 
to all parties interested in telephone companies. 

The state of Wisconsin is divided into five districts and an 
inspection of telephone companies and their properties is per- 
formed by one inspector for each district. When an inspector 
makes his first inspection of a telephone company’s lines, he 
draws a rough sketch or map showing the lines, exchanges and 
connections. This map is part of his general report on the 
operation of the company’s property. These maps are placed 
on file for future reference. 

Up to date about two-thirds of the 1,000 telephone companies 
in the state have been inspected and these maps drawn of their 
lines. Practically all of the telephone companies which are 
located in the same towns or villages where electric and gas 
plants are maintained have been inspected. In addition to 
these, a number have been inspected at points where these 
other utilities are not located, but where complaints have been 
made relative to inadequate telephone service. At the rate this 
work is progressing, the entire field should be covered in the 
next six or seven months, 

\t the chief inspector’s office a large map of the state of 
Wisconsin is used to show the location of exchanges and lines 
and as inspections are made, the additions are made to this map 
so that when all of the inspections have been completed there 
wil! be available a state map showing every telephone line and 
exchange in the state. This map shows not only the location 


of the exchange. but also shows what adjacent towns or villages 
are served by the same telephone company. 


During the month of October, four inspectors were used to 
cover the five districts. During this period 44 telephone in- 
spections were made, 59 of electric plants and 12 of gas plants, 
making a total of 115, or an average of 29 per inspector. 

A number of valuations have been made of telephone prop- 
erties and in each case a map has been drawn showing in de- 
tail the following: 

In towns or cities the map shows the location of each ex- 
change, pole line, guy, stub, cross arms, size of wire, whether 
poles are painted or not, and all other information required in 
connection with the valuation. 

For lines between towns, or rural lines, these maps show only 
the lines, but the inspectors go over the ground, count and tab- 
ulate all poles, wires, cross arms, pins, etc. 

One of the duties of the inspector, according to the rules 
formulated by the commission, is to make observations of the 
service given by any company whose plant he is inspecting. 
This observation includes a test of the telephone operators to 
determine the length of time required for answering, and 
all other details relative to service and operation. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. maintains regular observation 
boards in the eight largest cities of the state. The operators 
of these observation boards keep a continuous record of the 
calls, length of time answering, etc. The state map referred 
to, showing the exchange in lines, has and will be used in case 
complaints are made by individuals, to locate the exchange; in 
case of an application being received for an extension of one 
company’s lines, to determine whether or not another com- 
pany’s territory is being invaded and in general to show the 
character of service and the development of telephonic service 
in the state. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Joint Convention of National Associations, Chicago, Dec. 8-10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, 


Dec. 15-16; Minnesota, Minneapolis, Jan. 25-26; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 9-11 


Certified Accountants in Indiana. 

The last session of the legislature in Indiana passed a 
bill requiring all accountants practicing public utility ac- 
counting in that state to be certified accountants. It has 
been a custom of many telephone companies to have their 
accounts audited by a committee of two or three directors 
or stockholders. Reports to state and federal commis- 
sions were also often endorsed by these committees. 

The law of Indiana will tend, in the future, to do away 
with these so-called audits which are seldom real audits. 
The accounts, it is true, are examined for accuracy and to 
see that they are supported by vouchers, but they are not 
analyzed, nor are weaknesses pointed out and improvements 
recommended which will increase the efficiency of the busi- 
ness. This latter is what the accountant does in auditing 
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John W. Coffey is Proud of This Certificate. 


a company’s books, in addition to checking their accuracy. 

The accountant must be more than a bookkeeper. He 
must understand legal, financial and commercial require- 
ments and be able to ascertain all the facts which are 
or should be recorded upon the books of a company. 

Naturally telephone managers, especially in Indiana, ask 
John W. Coffey, of the Coffey System & Audit Co., if he 
is a certified public: accountant. In proof of his conten- 
tion that he is one, Mr. Coffey exhibits a photograph 
of the certificate which was issued to him last spring. 





Dean, Junior and Senior. 
The name of Dean is one well known in the telephone field 
for W. W. Dean, now consulting engineer with the Stromberg- 


Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., is responsible 
for many inventions which have furthered the advancement of 
Independent telephony. 

The last year’s work of Mr. Dean with the Stromberg-Carl- 
son company has shown that at 52 he is capable of just as hard 





The W. W. Deans. 


work as ever. In his connection of many years with the tele- 
phone industry, he has developed a long train of improvements. 

A recent photograph shows that there are two W. W.’s, for 
there is a W. W. Dean, Jr. He, undoubtedly, will at a future 
time, be productive of improvements in the telephone art just 
as his father is at the present time. 

Garford Exhibit at Ohio Convention. 

The exhibit of the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, 

at the convention of the Ohio Independent Telephone As- 











View Showing Section of Garford Exhibit at Ohio Convention. 


sociation, held last week at the Hartman Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, attracted considerable attention and the Garford 
rooms were well filled with visitors practically all the time. 
The Garford display, which was located in parlor 9, con- 
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sisted of a complete display of both common battery and 
magneto equipment. One section of the rooms occupied 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The Garford company reports that a number of orders 
were closed at the convention, including one from the 
Athens Home Telephone Co., of Athens, Ohio. 

Those in attendance and in charge of the exhibit were: 
A. G. Bean, general manager; Geo. A. Scoville, sales man- 
ager; F. L. Clark, sales engineer; R. H. Manson, chief en- 
gineer; M. D. Wood, Ohio sales representative, and A. V. 
Overshiner, advertising manager. 
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Yesbera Booths at Joint National Convention. 

In connection with the display of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. the Yesbera Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
will exhibit its new folding-door telephone booths at the joint 
convention of the National Independent Telephone Association 
and the Independent Telephone Association of America. This 
will give those attending the convention an opportunity to note 
the many features of this new Yesbera booth, and to see where 
it is an improvement over ordinary booths. The folding-door 
type is rapidly taking the place of the old style booths; in fact, 
in many places it is the only practical booth to install. 


Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,157,018. October 19, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE SYSTEM; 
F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. A feature of this semi-automatic system is the 
provision of key-operated sender apparatus in combination w ith 
an automatic register. A selection controlling mechanism is 
governed by a plurality of the registers, one of which is asso- 
ciated with each set of the manually operable contact or key 
devices. There are 50 claims to this patent. 

1,157,396. October 19, 1915. SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM; 
J. A. Hulit, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. A 
plurality of selectors on a line are arranged to be operated by 
impulses of one polarity. Certain of the selectors may be 
released by an impulse of reverse polarity or by a prolonged 
pause between the operating impulses. Provision is made for 
preventing the reverse impulse or pause from releasing the 
other selectors. 

1,157,601. October 19, 1915. Burcrar ALARM System; S. D. 
Tomaso, Chicago; assigned one-half to R. E. Hulsman. In this 
system a talking machine is so arranged that sound waves from 
it are directed into a telephone transmitter. The talking ma- 
chine is electrically operated by means of an energizing circuit 
connected to a normally open protected circuit. 

1,157,745. October 26, 1915. Automatic TELEPHONE SYSTEM; 
R. S. Wilbur, Jersey City, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. In this automatic system, a selector switch and a con- 
nector switch are included in a built-up circuit. A release re- 
lay is provided for the connector switch having a circuit closed 
in two branches. One branch is controlled by the calling sub- 
scriber through the selector switch and the other through the 
connector switch by the called subscriber. The release of. the 
connector switch is affected by the de-energization of the re- 
lease relay. 

1,157,746. October 26, 1915. TELEPHONE System: C. S. 
Winston, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. The feature of this system is a two-conductor cord cir- 
cuit in the tip strand of which a response supervisory relay is 
































sponse is prevented, however, from connecting the busy signal 
from the answering end of the cord circuit. 

1,157,881. October 26, 1915. MaAcHINE SwitcHING TELE- 
PHONE SystEM; F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. A register controller is provided for 
controlling an automatic selector switch. The register con- 
































No. 1,157,881. 


connected. This relay is energized by current over a called 
line which is busy, when connection is made therewith. The 
energization of the relay connects a busy signal to the answer- 
ing end of the cord circuit. When connection is made with 
a called line in an idle condition, the relay is not energized 
until the called station responds. This energization of the re- 








No. 1,158,636. No. 1,159,603. 


troller is adapted to be set in accordance with the numerical 
designation of the desired line and to control selection in ac- 
cordance with such set conditions. A constantly operating 
source of power drives the register controllers in both their 
setting, selection and controlling operations. 

1,158,103. October 26, 1915. Party Line RInGInG System; 

C. Bradbury, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Suosle Co. The feature of this party-line ringing system is the 
provision of a supervisory relay permanently connected to one 
of the connecting plugs of the connecting circuit. This super- 
visory relay is provided with contacts for maintaining a normal 
break in the tip strand of the cord circuit. A ringing key is 
connected with the strand on one side of the break. This 
break prevents the flow of ringing current to the answering 
end of the cord circuit. The relay is adapted to be actuated 
after ringing, to complete the tip strand of the cord circuit for 
talking purposes. 


1,158,221. October 26, 1915. Parry LINE TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; H. Hovland, Lincoln, Neb.; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. In this system, a ring-back apparatus is pro- 


vided to enable one party to call another on the same line. 
Means controlled by this ring-back apparatus transmit two 
kinds of ringing current back over the line to operate the call- 
ing signal at both the calling and the called stations on the line. 

1,158,636. November 2, 1915. TELEPHONE SysTEM AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL TRANSMITTER THEREFOR; C. L. Chisholm, Marysville, 
New Brunswick, Canada; assigned to the Chisholm Transmitter 
& Telephone Instruments Co. A portable telephone transmitter 
provided with a collapsible mouthpiece, all enclosed in a case 
similar to a watch case, is described in this patent. The trans- 
mitter and its inset circuit terminals are placed in one part of 
the case. The collapsible mouthpiece and the cover part of the 
case tend normally to an open position. 

1,158,810. November 2, 1915. INnbpucTANCE CoIL For TELE- 
PHONE Lines; S. B. Kent, New York; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. This inductance coil has a core formed in sepa- 
rate sections with spacers of non-conducting material between 
them. A conducting pin extends through one of the spacers 
and electrically contacts with the core sections. 

1,158,927. November 2, 1915. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM: W. Kaisling, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. A line relay and a release relay for the selector 
switches are energized by current upon the initiation of a 
call from a subscriber. Means are provided for thereafter 
operating the line switch to select an idle one of the selector 
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switches, The line relay is de-energized while the release re- 
lay is energized upon the selection of an idle selector. Means 
under the control of the calling subscribers de-energize the re- 
lease relay restoring the line switch to normal. 

1,159,188. November 2, 1915. INTERCOMMUNICATING TELE- 
PHONE System; G. Deakin, Oakland, Cal.; assigned one-half 
to McMeen & Miller, Chicago. The feature of this system is 
a guard wire associated with the talking conductors. Means 
in the telephone set are provided for closing a path from the 
guard wire, through a relay of an audible signal device to one 
terminal of a source of current upon the initiation of a call. 
Further provision is made for interrupting this path and sub- 
stituting therefor a path from the guard wire to the other side 
of the source of current and not including the relay. 

1,159,359. November 9, 1915. MaGneto HANbD GENERATOR; 
H. P. Clausen, New York; assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. In this generator a brush is arranged for en- 
gagement with a pair of terminals with the armature winding 
during its rotation. The period of engagement of the brush 
with the terminals is of short duration so that the short-circuit 
of the armature winding thus brought about, does not materially 
retard the armature, the terminals being so positioned as to 
disconnect from the brush. One brush is slightly in advanee 


of the other so that it and the first of the terminals from 
which it disconnects, serve for connection with an external 
circuit. 


1,159,562. November 9, 1915. SwitcHpoarp Apparatus; J. 
A. Wotton, Montclair, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
A mounting strip for switchboard lamp sockets is described in 
this patent. A common contact strip forms one terminal of 
each lamp socket, projecting terminals for this strip passing 
through slots in a sheet metal frame having an offset rear por- 
tion. The projecting terminals are secured underneath the off- 
set rear portion and a plurality of contact springs is mounted 
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upon the upper side of the rear portion. The contact strip 
and the forward portion of each contact spring are arranged 
in superposed relation to receive the switchboard signal lamps. 

1,159,595. November 9, 1915. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this semi-automatic system a sequence switch 
is provided for each of a plurality of connecting circuits any 
one of which, in response to a call on a line, may be connected 
with any one of a plurality of telephone lines. A pair of keys 
is under the control of an operator whose set is common to all 
of the connecting circuits. One of these keys is used for start- 
ing a sequence switch to connect a connecting circuit with the 
operator’s set. The other key is used to continue the motion of 
the sequence switch to disconnect the connecting circuit from 
the operator’s set. 

1,159,603. November 9, 1915. TreELEPHONIC Device; H. E. 
Shreeve, Milburn, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. An 
electromagnet having differential magnetizing windings in cir- 
cuit with and in operative relation to a microphonic element 
containing resistance varying material, is described. The wind- 
ings co-operate upon a flow of current through them to regu- 
late the contact relation of the resistance varying material. 

1,159,855. November 9, 1915. SpecitAL Service TELEPHONE 
System; T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. A special service telephone set is bridged across the 
subscriber’s line of an automatic system. It may automatically 
be disconnected from the line by means of a magnet operated 
in connection with an automatic switch at the central office 
when the subscriber’s receiver is removed from the switch 
hook. The special service set consists of a receiver at the 
substation, which may be bridged across the line, and a special 
transmitter normally bridged across the line at the central sta- 
tion. The object of this special set is to provide news service, 
music, etc., to the subscriber. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


New Companies and Incorporations. 
_ Piccort, Ark.—The Arkansas a, Co. was_ organ- 
ized recently. The capital stock is $50,000. L. McHaney is 
president. The incorporators, in addition to Mr. McHaney, are 
J. M. Myers, A. W. Gills, O. Winton and Tennie G. Henry. 


Winona, Minn.—The Dakota Mutual Telephone Co. re- 
cently organized. The directors are J. W. Sperbeck, Wm. 
Stahr, H. F. Nissalke, E. F. Shippe and G. H. Brown, and 
the officers: President, J. W. Sperbeck; secretary, H. 
Nissalke; treasurer, E. F. Shippe. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Sterling Telephone Co., has been 
chartered by the secretary of state, with a capital stock of $100. 
The officers are: William Stenhouse, president and treasurer, 
and Janet S. Cunningham, vice-president and secretary. 

SPEERMORE, TEx.—The Speermore Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated by Wallace Moore, John W. Taft, J. B. William- 
son, and John S. Hume, all of Speermoore. The capital stock 
is set at $2,400. 

Avoca, Wis.—The Leach’s Crossing Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has been formed with a capital stock of $420. The 
officers are Wm. F. Falk, president; Nicholas Motelet, vice- 
president, and J. H. Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

BayYFIELD, Wi1s.—The Northern Peninsular Telephone Co. has 
been organized. The officers are: Henry Wachmuth, pres- 
ident; C. R. Rowley, vice-president; and Chas. Peterson, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Financial. 

Hutsonvitte, Itt.—The Hutsonville Telephone Co. recently 
declared a dividend of 7 per cent. and made an appropriation 
for reconstruction work. 


Elections. 

Hutsonvit_e, Inn.—At the annual meeting of the Hutson- 
ville Telephone Co., held last week, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Clinton Newlin; vice- 
president, C. H. Voorheis; secretary and manager, Arthur E. 
Newlin, treasurer, A. C. Musgrave. 


Franchise. 


BirMINGHAM, Ata.—The Southern Bell Telephone & Tel- 


egraph Co. has accepted the franchise ordinance, granting it 
the right to do business in New Decatur for a period of 30 
years and the only “local” exchange of the American Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. in the United States is abolished. The 
franchise also provides that the company shalt construct a 
new building to house an improved equipment. 


Louisa, Ky.—E. D. Stephenson has purchased a franchise 
authorizing him to construct a telegraph and telegraph system 
here. 


Mr. Onivet, Ky.—A twenty-year telephone franchise was 
offered for sale here on November 15, to cover the county out- 
side of the city. 

Miscellaneous. 


Burutncton, lowa.—The Western Electric Telephone system 
at Mason City has announced that it is going to spend $50,000 
for a modern fireproof building and $100,000 for the purpose 
of placing the wires underground in the business section of 
the city. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MIN? . in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota by the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. duririg the coming year, according to 
C. E. Yost, president of the Northwestern Group of the Bell 
companies. 

MARSHALFIELD, OrE.—The Coos & Curry Telephone Co. has 
taken over the telephone property of the Umpqua Develop- 
ment Co., which had headquarters at Gardiner, Oregon. The 
system acquired occupies territory adjoining that of the Coos 
& Curry system and will be operated hereafter as a part of 
the latter property. The Umpqua company had about 40 miles 
of toll lines and exchanges at Gardiner and Scottsburg, Ore., 
serving 180 subscribers. 

Cuite, S. A.—The Chile Telephone Co. is to begin work 
within a few months on changing its system of wires in Val- 
paraiso from an overhead to an underground system. At pres- 
ent all of the telephone wires in Valparaiso are overhead wires. 
In laying the wires underground care will be taken to follow 
the lines of streets not paved with asphalt. The general man- 
ager for Chile of the Chile Telephone Co. is Mr. William 
Johnston, Calle San Martin 50, Santiago. The local manager is 
Sefior Ernesto Varas, Avenida del Brazil 54, Valparaiso. The 
héad offices of the company are at 42 Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 

Wuitessoro, TEx.—The North Texas Telephone Co. suffered 
a loss of $1,200 in a fire recently which destroyed two business 
buildings. 











